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THE QUEEN OE THE REGIMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT THE COLONEL DID AT LAST. 

A FTER Villars left, the time passed very 
-^ slowly to Cecil. She had got so used 
to his company, so accustomed to hear his 
merry boyish chat, that she felt quite dull 
and lonely without him, and turned instinct- 
ively to some other companion during his 
absence. For, as before mentioned, she knew 
that her father was in league with the 
Colonel, and this, joined to what he had said 
on that memorable day when she had con- 
fessed her love to him, inspired her with a 
kind of distrust, and prevented her making him 
VOL. III. B 
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as much her friend ae she had always done 
before* Still the breach had apparently healed 
over, though each felt that the ofher had 
little secrets and reticences they did not care 
to expose, each also remembering a time 
when no such concealments existed between 
them. 

To Cecil this seemed natural ; she knew 
very well that the reason was because her 
father's views were changed, and he would 
disapprove many things now he would for- 
merly have approved. But Leveston did 
not see the meaning of the alteration as 
clearly, and laying it all down to the influ- 
ence Anstruther had gained over her mind, 
hated him more bitterly, and felt himself 
more aggrieved by that unfortunate man day 
by day. 

And besides, the more clearly he saw 
how distasteful were the ColoneVs attentions, 
the more plainly he perceived how little 
chance there was of the girl's ever return- 
ing his love, the more all his thoughts and 
wishes became bent on accomplishing that 
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design. It was a strange perversity of nature, 
surely. Leveston, no doubt, wished for his 
daughter's happiness, and thought probably 
he was working to secure it, whilst labouring, 
with all the pertinacity of a weak and obstinate 
man, tb bring about a union in which, on her 
side at least, there was something the very re- 
verse of love, something indeed very closely 
resembling hate. , 

Under these circumstances, Cecil, almost as 
lonely as though she had lived on a desert 
island, turned to Major Paget for support 
and companionship. Though he knew nothing 
of what Villars knew, still he believed the 
exiled man innocent, and with him, there- 
fore, she was at ease and happy. He had 
not used to be a very constant frequenter 
of the Queen's levees, having long ago dis- 
covered that, old, moustachioed, middle-aged 
man as he was, there was something danger- 
ously attractive in his young friend's beauty ; 
and knowing well that in a competition with 
younger men he should have but little chance 
of winning and wearing the prize, he had 

B 2 
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prudently kept himself beyond the reach of 
fascination, until now, in her need, his 
liege lady summoned him to her assist- 
ance. 

If she had only known it, it was a cruel 
thing to do, though it may have saved her 
many an hour's annoyance ; but he could not 
see the true meaning of her sudden atten- 
tion, and hopes that should never have 
reigned there began to take possession of 
his heart. All the more that his youth was 
past, and that he had never hoped to have 
this happiness, did his passion blaze up fiercely 
when he seemed to see his day-dreams about 
to be fulfilled. He was, indeed, to be pitied, 
poor man, and Cecil, who loved and admired 
him as she loved her father, would have 
never forgiven herself had she known the 
mischief she wrought. 

But he kept it hidden bravely, doubting, yet 
hoping, determined to be sure before he spoke, 
and not lay bare his wound till he was certain 
that tender hands would bind it up again. 
Thus day by day saw him acting the part 
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Villars had done, in keeping the Colonel at 
bay, without Villars' knowledge of facts to 
help him scathless through. 

But when a man is bold and determined 
as Houston, fortune often favours him as she 
will not favour a less adventurous wight; 
and thus, at la§t, it came about that the 
Colonel got the opportunity for which he had 
watched and waited so long. 

As usual now, Cecil rode a great deal. 
During the golden Autumn days she wan- 
dered for hours through the shady by-lanes 
round Athlone, enjoying the fresh scents of 
the soft, damp air, dreaming over lost times, 
and those happier ones she believed must 
be coming. One day, as she rode thus musing 
and castle-building along a shady path, she 
came suddenly upon a man sitting alone 
under a wide-spreading tree. At the first 
glance she recognized the figure, and only 
that she did not choose to appear flying 
from him, she would have turned and ridden 
away. 

But to turn from an enemy was not in her 
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nature; she therefore rode quietly on, till, 
as she neared him, Colonel Houston — for it 
was he — ^rose, and lifting his hat, came for- 
ward to meet her. A handsome, high-born 
man he decidedly looked, as he stepped for- 
ward with an easy grace of movement, that, 
much as Cecil disliked him, had a certain 
charm for her eye. But though she acknow- 
ledged his personal beauty and aristocratic 
bearing, she feared him also, and mentally 
determined to pass him with a bow, though 
she could tell, from the manner in which he 
stood in the middle of the road, he intended 
her to speak to him. Touching Ladybird 
lightly with her whip, and taking her up a 
little on the curb, that spirited mare began 
a series of rearing springs forward, which 
had enough of the appearance of restive- 
ness to alarm an inexperienced person, yet 
permitted a rider, as accustomed to them as 
Cecil, to preserve her composure sufficiently 
to bow, or even speak to a passer-by, and 
still affi)rded a reasonable excuse for not stop- 
ping altogether. 
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Such a show could not deceiye Houston, 
and just as she was passing, with a cheer- 
ful "good morning. Colonel," he stepped 
forward, and taking her rein, brought the 
prancing steed to a standstill. 

"Excuse me," he said, smiling to himself, as 
he thought how skilfully he had circumvented 
her, " you were riding your mare a little too 
much on the curb; you will find her go 
better on the snaffle. There — ^like that." 

He went on, arranging the reins in her 
hand, and fumbling as long over the opera- 
tion as he could, in order to prolong the 
pleasure he derived from it; whilst she, boil- 
ing over with indignation, after a minute's 
pause of extreme astonishment, snatched them 
from him, saying crossly, 

"Thanks. I understand perfectly how to 
manage my horse, and won't trouble you any 
longer. It is a waste of time giving me les- 
sons, as I have my own ideas, and will always 
ride my own way." 

As she spoke she raised her whip, and was 
about to bring it down pretty smartly across 
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the grey's flank, when Houston caught her 
hand. 

" Don't be in such a hurry/* he implored, 
with an unusual softness in his voice. " I 
haven't had a chance of speaking to you for 
a long time, and I have something to say to 

you." 

"I hope so, I'm sure," she answered, pet- 
tishly; "it ought to be something very in- 
teresting to excuse keeping me so long from 
my ride this lovely morning. Besides, I 
thought I saw you yesterday at tea, and you 
said nothing particular then. Can't you leave 
what you have to say till this afternoon ? 
You are always so very dull at that time, 
it will be a pleasant change if you have any- 
thing to say." 

She uttered this very spitefully, hoping 
thereby to frighten the man away, as she 
began to fear, from his pertinacity, he had 
made up his mind to be disagreeable. How- 
ever, he only looked down, and answered, 
sadly, 

"Indeed, I see very plainly yoti don't con- 
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sider me as amusing a companion as young 
Villars, or even Major Paget. If you would 
be a little kinder, and speak to me as you 
do to them, perhaps you might find me not 
so uninteresting. I lose heart to be amusing 
when I see you look so coldly on me." 

She laughed a little scornfully. 

" A person's power to amuse depends on the 
sympathy of his mind with that of the per- 
son he is addressing. There is nothing in 
common between your mind and mine, Colonel 
Houston." 

iThe scornful laugh and words nettled him, 
and his face flushed angrily as he exclaimed, 

" How can you trifle so when you see I am in 
earnest " 

" In earnest, indeed I I see it to my cost," 
interrupted the girl again, trying to force her 
steed forward, but without success. "You 
seem to me," she went on, "to be very 
much in earnest in making yourself dis- 
agreeable." 

" You shall hear me I" he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, forcing the struggling horse backwards 
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almost on to its haunches. " You know per- 
fectly well what I want to say, and you are 
determined I shan't say it; but I have a 
right to tell you of my love, and you must 
hear it I I have waited, and striven, and 
longed, and prayed for you, as surely no 
other man has ever done, and I will not 
have my heart thrown away as a worthless 
toy I Where will you find devotion such as 
mine again during your life? I am a cold, 
hard man to others — to you alone softer 
than wax, ready to be moulded by your 
hands to anything you may wish." 

"Oh I Colonel Houston," here interrupted 
Cecil, bitterly, " this is too fine. You surely 
must remember how you refused a simple 
request of mine once, as I, being vindictive, 
now promise myself the pleasure of refusing 
yours." 

"It is true," he answered, "I did so that 
once, but I could not help myself; and now, 
believe me, whilst I swear, any request or 
wish you may express, if it be in the bounds 
of human possibility, I will fulfil, if only 
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you will grant my prayer. It is too hard," 
he went on, earnestly, "that the one love 
of my life should be denied rae. I will not, 
I cannot be refused. Whether you like me 
or not, I will wait and toil and strive for 
your affection, till patience and devotion win 
their reward at last." 

" It is useless, Colonel," she answered, more 
gently, for she could not help pitying this 
man, who had wasted all his fiery heart on a 
delusive dream; "we can never be more to 
each other than we are; and I would not 
have it otherwise if I could, though I do 
truly feel sorry for you, and hope you may 
soon cease to grieve about this, when you see it 
is hopeless." 

"But I must hope," he replied, vehement- 
ly. "I tell you, Cecil, when I cease to hope 
I shall be dead. I am not a mere youth — 
I know myself and my own heart, and that 
I feel is unchangeablfe. I would not pain 
you if I could. You are too dear to me 
for me not to feel your griefs as though they 
were my own; but though I know you hate 
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me, and are annoyed at my pursuit of you, 
I cannot cease it; and believe that my pa- 
tience will be rewarded, and that I shall call 
you mine before I die." 

" I pray not," answered Cecil, with a shud- 
der. "An evil day it would be for me. And, 
Colonel, I cannot pity you as I might, when T 
think of the Lady Edythe." 

Houston started, and a dark glow over- 
spread his face as he answered, 

"You are right; I behaved very badly to 
her. I can see it, and feel for her now, and 
this is my punishment. But what is past 
is past. I cannot waste my life looking back 
on evil deeds done, when I may look for- 
ward to fulfilling a brighter fate. Dearest, 
let me teach you to care for me. You 
know only the worst of me yet. I have been 
so driven to despair; but with hope and 
your good- will, you will see me very different. 
Grant me but the permission to try." 

"It would be in vain, and only increase 
your sorrow when the time for breaking all 
came. Listen to me, Colonel Houston. Be- 
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fore God I have sworn that no word of love 
shall you ever win from me. And now al- 
low me to go, I have told you what must 
for ever satisfy you. Let me, I beg, hear no 
more of this." 

"Go then for awhile," he replied, loosing 
her rein, "but do not think I take that for 
an answer. A girl's oath I what is it? — one 
thing to-day, another to-morrow ; and even 
were it more pure and solemn far than any 
human vow can be, still I must go on in the 
path I have begun to follow. I tell you I 
cannot help myself; while life remains I shall 
love you, and try to win you." 

Scarcely listening to his parting words, 
she touched Ladybird and cantered away ; 
whilst he remained standing as she left 
him, with wistful passionate eyes which fol- 
lowed her receding figure till she turned a 
sharp corner and was lost to sight. Then 
he sighed heavily, and sat down on the 
moss-grown root of an old tree near, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, and becoming ab- 
sorbed in a painful reverie. He was glad 
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he had spoken, though she had been 00 hard 
and unbending, he felt better even for that 
feeble expression of his love. It was true, 
as he had said, she had only seen his worst 
side; when he 'thought what he could be 
to her, how tender, how patient, how loving, 
he wondered at himself, at his harshness to 
his subordinates, at his unpleasantness to 
her; for he could not help confessing that 
he had been very unpleasant at times, when 
stung by the demon of jealousy. Yes, it 
was little wonder she did not like him ; she 
had seen not one loveable quality about 
him, and at times he almost doubted if he 
had any such, save only the one of his affection 
for her. 

And then his conduct to the Lady Edythe. 
He thought of it bitterly now, and could 
not help owning the justice of his punish- 
ment. He who had tried to make her love 
him had fallen into his own trap, and had 
worshipped this little bright-faced child al- 
most fi'om the first minute he saw her. 
And the man she had liked, and whom he 
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tried to supplant — at all events, his con- 
science did not blame him there ; it was bet- 
ter, far better she should be separated from 
him at any cost, than marry one so base and 
mean as he. 

Thus he sat as the hours rolled on, and 
the golden sunlight streamed through the 
thinning leaves, flecking the pathway before 
him with chequered light and shade. It was 
a lonely road, arifl none passed by that way ; 
so the day glided away without his per- 
ceiving how it flew, until the shadows of 
evening began to fall around him, and the 
chill air warned him it was time to return. 

In the meanwhile, Cecil had gone home, 
and her levee had passed by without Hous- 
ton's appearance. She smiled as she noticed 
his absence, and began to hope her words 
that day had been definitive, and that she 
was at length free from his attendance. Her 
joy on that score, however, was not of long dur- 
ation, for next day he was there again, more 
gentle and subdued in his manner than formerly 
it is true, but just as offensive to Cecil not- 
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withstanding; for the change only showed 
to her plainly how determined he was to 
persevere until he should gain her love, or 
till she should free herself from him on An- 
struther's return, the only release to which she 
could look forward. A day or two after this, 
Leveston, to his daughter's great delight, pro- 
posed that they should spend a week or two 
at Bray. He did not care for Athlone, and 
thought the change would be pleasant both 
for him and her. Perhaps he fondly hoped 
the mild dissipation of strolling on the es- 
planade, and listening to the band, would 
have the efifect of chasing all remembrance 
of Anstruther from her mind, and rendering her 
more amenable to his wishes ; for Houston 
had told him all that had passed between 
them, adding, also, his determination not to 
be discouraged, but to persevere to the end. 
Therefore hoping the excursion might aid his 
plans, he proceeded with Cecil to the sea-side. 
For a day or two she found it delightful, 
and her old friendship with her &ther sprang 
up anew when once he was removed from 
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Houston's iuflueace. They had such delicious 
rambles together along the sea-shore, clamber- 
ing into all kinds of out-of-the-way holes 
and comers, exploring the clifis around the 
headland wherever they could venture with 
safety, and very often where they couldn't. 
Thus it happened one day, as they wander- 
ed along the top of the precipice, and close 
to the railway, Cecil saw in front of them 
a fern growing in a clefb of the rocks. It 
seemed to her rather a rare one, though not 
very pretty. The sea-fern it was, and she 
pointed it out eagerly to her father, show- 
ing also a slight path along the face of the 
cliff, that wound round an angle, and then 
out again towards the place where the plant 
she wished for grew. By following that path 
it seemed to her they could secure the treasure, 
which would be all the more valuable if pur- 
chased by a little risk. > 

It is true the way she pointed out was 
little more than a mere goat-track, and 
overhung the precipice which sloped in be- 
neath them, leaving only the foam-crested 

VOL. III. C 
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breakers visible below; but they had both 
good heads, and, moreoyer, had been getting 
into BO many difficulties and dangers the last 
few days, that they had accustomed them- 
selves to think very little of the peril they 
were incurring. 

No sooner had they determined to obtain 
possession of the fern than they began creep- 
ing in that direction along the track already 
mentioned, which at first was easy enough, 
but grew more and more difficult as they 
advanced. Leveston was in front, and got 
on very well till within a few yards of the 
coveted prize, when the piece of rock on 
which he was ertanding gave way suddenly 
under him, and before Cecil's agonized eyes he 
seemed precipitated into the sea. When the 
dust caused by the fall of so much rubbish and 
debris floated away, the girl, creeping carefully 
forward, and looking over, saw her &ther's 
body lying on a ledge of rock below, and about 
midway between her and the sea. 

For some seconds she gazed in fascinated 
horror, incapable of speech or movement. Then 
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a cry burst from her lips, so long, and shrill, 
and despairing that the very sea-birds floating 
on wideHspread wings around her head flew 
away hurriedly, and a thousand muffled echoes 
from every cliff and cavern repeated the sound 
in multiplied reverberations. But the tones 
had hardly died away into silence when Cecil, 
still watching, perceived, or thought she per- 
ceived, a niotion in the body below ; and then 
heard a voice, faint, certainly, but still her 
father's well-known voice, exclaim, 

" Is that you, Cecil ? I have hurt myself, I 
am afraid, and cannot get near you ; but per- 
haps, if there is a way down, you might help 
me. 

" Wait a minute till I see, papa, dear," cried 
the gii'l, full of courage and activity, now she 
knew her father still lived, and that she might 
be of use. 

Creeping very careftiUy along to the spot 
where the slip had taken place, she found 
that it might be possible for her to let 
herself slide down with her face to the cliff", 
stopping herself here and there by. catch- 
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ing at projecting pieces of rock. It never 
occurred to her that her getting down 
would be of no manner of use unless she 
could manage to ascend again, and felt 
quite pleased when, scratched and bruised, . 
she arrived at her father's side. Then she 
saw clearly that he was incapable of moving 
without help, and that, too, more help than 
she could render. He was fearfully battered 
and injured, one large stone still resting on his 
chest, which he had not strength to remove. 
This, at least, she could do for him, though 
it was as much as her little might could 
accompliish, and she almost dreaded to touch 
it, for fear of causing him additional pain. 
She lifted it, however, and then looked 
round to see if there was anyone in sight 
to whom she could signal, and from whom 
she might receive assistance. 

On the land side nothing met her view but 
frowning cliflFs — they were even out of sight 
of the railway ; while at sea, far as eye 
could reach, the blue waters were dotted 
with white-sailed boats, beautiful to look at 
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at any other time, but now causing her to 
feel more keenly the utter loneliness of her 
position. They were so far away that any 
sign she might make could only pass unnoticed. 
" I must try to get back and go for help my- 
self," she thought. 

"Papa, dear, let me put this coat over 
you, to shelter you from the sun," she said, 
" whilst I go and call some one to assist 
me in getting you home. You won't mind my 
leaving you for a few minutes, will you, dear T" 

" No," he answered, faintly. " I think you'd 
better, only don't be long." 

She turned to look for some place where 
she might ascend the cliff; and then began 
to think perhaps she had promised what she 
might not be able to perform, in offering to 
seek help. The spot where she had slid 
down so easily offered no facilities for as- 
cent. She tried again and again, but without 
success, only cutting and bruising herself 
more and more with every effort. Suddenly, 
some way up the cliff, she perceived a 
figure standing. It was that of a man looking 
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round him, as though searching for some- 
thing. She could attract his attention, she 
thought, and drawing out her pocket-handker- 
chief, she began waving it wildly, shouting as 
she did so. 

During all this Leveston lay as one dead, 
his heavy breathing being the only sign of 
life about him. Again ^nd again she shouted, 
and waved her fluttering white signal on 
high, but for some time without success, the 
dashing of the surf on the rocks below over- 
powering the sound of her voice. At length, 
however, the man seemed to see her, for he 
flourished his hat around his head, and gavu 
an answering shout. A deep feeling of thank- 
fulness took possession of Cecil's heart as 
she stood for one minute to watch him 
clambering downwards, and then turning again 
to her father, raised his head, and wiped the 
moisture from his forehead, whilst waiting for 
the help she knew would be with them ere 
long. In a few minutes the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps was heard, scraping their 
way over the interposing boulders, and then, 
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looking np with eager anticipation Cecil saw 
before her anxious eyes the dark face of 
Colonel Houston. She was in too great trou- 
ble to be astonished, but called out quickly, 
** Don't come down here. You won't be able 
to get back if you do. Seek help first', and 
then come and take us out of this." 

"Is your father much hurt I" he inquired, 
pausing, and preparing to return aB she told 
him. 

"I fear he is," she answered sadly, "so 
bring a doctor with you too — only be quick. 
Every minute spent thus is bad for him." 

Without another word Houston turned and 
went, leaving Cecil thankful certainly for his 
opportune appearance, but wondering, now 
she had time to think of it, how he came 
to be there, when she had supposed him at 
Athlone. 

"Am I dreaming?" asked her father, faintly, 
after a few minutes. " I thought I heard Hous- 
ton's voice just now." 

" So you did, dear," she answered. " He was 
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liere, and has gone to get help. We will have 
you home presently." 

" He is a very good fellow," Leveston went 
oil, the ruling idea still strong even in his 
weak state. "I wish you could get to look 
on him favourably, Cecil — ^it would make me 
happy when I am dying to think I had left you 
well provided for." 

^* Don't talk of such things, papa, dear," 
she replied, kissing his forehead ; ** I hope that 
time is many years distant yet; and who 
knows what may have happened then T I may 
be a respectable old maid." 

She* tried to speak cheerfully, though her 
heart was very sad; and her father's men- 
tion of death now, when he lay so motion- 
less and helpless in her arms, filled her with 
gloomy forebodings. He said no more then, 
and seemed to have fainted, so she sat silent, 
heavy tears falling noiselessly from her eyes, 
thinking how slow they were in coming. 
She was sure she could have done it so 
much faster; and he might be dead before 
help arrived. 
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At length she perceived a boat making for 
the cliff, at the point where they were, and 
waved her handkerchief again as a signal, to 
show them the spot; whilst at the same 
time a party of men with ropes, and every- 
thing needed for lowering them down, ap- 
peared above. In a few minutes Houston was 
beside her. 

"Poor fellow 1" he said, stooping over 
Leveston, who never opened his eyes, but 
lay, to all appearance, insensible ; " he does 
seem badly hurt. Mr. Meredith," he added, 
turning to a man who had followed him, and 
whom Cecil took to be a surgeon, " how had 
we better move him T" 

" The boat is ready," answered the surgeon, 
looking over. "See, he could be lowered 
from this point almost straight into it. We 
had better make a hammock of one of those 
blankets. Lay him in it, and let him down 
that way. Don't you think so ?" 

" Yes, it seems the best," answered Houston. 

And forthwith they set to work. Every- 
thing was soon ready; then the injured man 
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being tenderly lifted and laid in the ham- 
mock, it was slung carefully over the cliff. 
The boatman received it at the bottom, and 
transported him to the boat. Then Cecil 
made the descent the same way, and took 
her place, with her father's head resting in 
her lap. Houston and the surgeon followed, 
and presently they were on their way back 
to Bray. Mr. Meredith pronounced no opinion 
on Leveston until he had examined him on 
his return to his own lodging, when he gave 
it as his decision to Houston that the in- 
ternal injuries were very severe, and that the 
patient would never entirely recover them, 
though he might get well enough to linger 
for some years in precarious health. This, 
however, they neither of them communicated 
to Cecil, who passed her time by her father's 
bedside, nursing him with a devotion that 
allowed her no respite by night or day. 

" This won't do," the doctor remarked, 
after a few visits; "my poor child, you 
will wear yourself out, and not be able 
to look after him when he gets better 
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and wants you more. Take my advice ; 
have a nurse in — ^indeed, I will send one — and 
give yourself rest and regular exercise. I will 
speak to your friend here, to see that you 
follow my prescription." 

So Cecil was quietly placed under Hous- 
ton's supervision, which, if she had been in 
her usual spirits, she would have resented, 
but now submitted to without a word of 
remonstrance; whilst Tiis heart swelled with 
hope as he thought that at last fortune 
had indeed favoured him, and he was going 
to have everything his own way. 

'*Were you not surprised to see me that 
day?*' he asked, the first time he found her 
in the sitting-room when he called to in- 
quire for Leveston. " I ought, perhaps, to ex- 
plain to you how it was." 

*' I don't think^ it needs explanation," the 
girl answered, with a faint smile ; ^* it is 
an accepted fact — a very fortunate one, too, 
for us, and I thank you from my heart for 
the assistance you rendered that day. I 
shall be for ever grateful to you." 
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" Grateful," he repeated impatiently, " i 
hate gratitude; everyone is grateful— even 
your worst enemy^ if you happened to serve 
him, would be so. Haven't you something 
more to offer me as a reward for my 
patient following at a distance wherever 
you moved ? I couldn't live at Athlone 
after you left, so came here, and used to 
roam out in the direction in which you 
walked, in hopes that, unseen by you, I 
might myself have the pleasure of meeting 
you at least once or twice a-day. I had 
been very near you for several days before, 
though neither of you were aware of it, 
and this is how it was I was close enough 
to be of service to you when you stood in 
need of help. Won't you say something 
kinder to me than you have said before, 
now that you know how it all happened ?" 

But she turned away her head sadly. 

"How can I thank you in any way you 
would care about, except in the one way I 
will not do. Why do you still cherish this 
vain dream, which I have warned you can never 
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be fulfilled T You only pain yourself and me. 
I can thank you in no better way than by beg- 
ging you to leave me; and I, when my father is 
better, will try to persuade him to exchange, 
80 that you may be free from my presence, 
which stirs up such vain hopes in you." 

" No, not that, I implore 1" the Colonel 
cried, eagerly. " Besides, your father knows of 
my suit, and favours it. It would please him 
if you would grant my prayer, and surely 
that ought to have some influence with you." 

"If I loved," she answered, "and if my 
father approved my love, it would make me 
very happy ; but his approval of one for whom I 
cannot care could never prevail on me to 
accept that man. Oh I Colonel Houston, I am 
so sorry to wound and pain you ; you have 
done more for me than any other man has yet 
done, and still, in spite of all, I must give you 
the same answer I did when we last spoke on 
this subject." 

She turned and left the room, wondering 
how she could ever convince this man that his 
pertinacity was in vain, and that, in spite of 
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her father's BaDction, she could never do as he 
wished. 

Very slowly Leveston recovered. The mass 
of rook felKng on his chest had injured his 
lungs, as the doctor had feared ; and though 
Cecil knew it not, it was very doubtful that his 
life would be much prolonged. Still he rallied 
wonderfully, and though the blush in his cheek 
was only the hectic glow of fever, and the 
gaiety of his spirits arose from the same cause, 
still his daughter was satisfied with it, and fan- 
cied he was getting quite strong again. At 
length, when he began to move about by the 
help of a stick or Cecil's arm, the Colonel re- 
turned to Athlone, and resumed his command, 
which had devolved on Major Cardew during his 
absence. 

Leveston's leave, which had originally been 
for a fortnight, had afterwards been extended 
on account of his accident ; but now that he 
had regained a little strength, he expressed a 
wish to return, and Cecil, glad to please him in 
any way, professed herself delighted with the 
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idea of getting back to the regiment — as indeed 
she was. 

By this time Leveston had begun to feel 
that the injuries he had received were such as 
left him a very frail tenure of life ; and he be- 
came feverishly impatient to forward the match 
he had designed for his daughter, for fear death 
might overtake him before the plan he had ar- 
ranged for her happiness was executed. 

" Cecil, darling," he would say to her, now 
and then, " you have been a very good daugh- 
ter to me ; let that comfort you when I am 
gone. But, oh I my child, I cannot bear to 
leave you, so young and unprotected, in thb 
dangerons world. It is my one trouble in go- 
ing, for life has not been too bright to me, 
and, but for you, I should rejoice to leave it." 

" Don't say so, dearest," she would murmur, 
throwing her arms round him. " I could not 
bear you to leave me ; and you will live for my 
sake, I know. I have not been half good enough 
to you, but I'll try and be better in fiiture ; 
only don't talk so gloomily, it hurts me to 
hear you." 
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^^It's true, darling, notwithstanding," he 
would reply, "though I wouldn't pain you 
by talking of it, only I wish to tell you 
how happy you could make me by doing 
one thing for me before I go. I wouldn't 
ask you to do it now," he went on, "but 

just before I leave you. I should die in peace 
then." 

"What is it, papaT Til do it if I can; 
anything to make you happy — only I won't be- 
lieve you are so bad as you think." 

" Well, I won't claim the fulfilment of your 
promise until the time comes, so we'll talk no 
more about it at present. Tou have given me 
great comfort, dearest ; I hope you will be re- 
warded for it, by leading a happier life than I 
have done." 

About this time the detachments were all 
coming in ; but, as Villars had foretold, his was 
the last to arrive — indeed was not expected in 
till the next day. 

"Then," thought Cecil, weary with the 
monotony of her life for the past two months, 
"we shall have some fiin again. I shall be 
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anxious to hear how he got on in those out 
districts." 

Thinking thus, she took up the paper to 
beguile a lonely hour, and, to her astonishment, 
almost the first paragraph on which her eye 
fell was the following : — 

♦* Approaching Marriage in High Life. — It 
is rumoured in the higher circles of London 
society that a marriage has been arranged be- 
tween the Lady Edythe Vavasour, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Mountfalcon, and the Mar- 
quis' of Lemington, late first Lord in Waiting 
to Her Majesty." 

Cecil let the paper fall from her hands, and 
remained gazing before her in a stupefied man- 
ner for some minutes. The Lady Edythe who 
had seemed so passionately attached to Hous- 
ton but a few short months before — whose 
wild prayer for help in regaining her love had 
so often crossed the little Queen's mind with 
accusing distinctness — could she have forgotten 
it all in so short a time, and turned to some 
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newer flame T Indeed it seemed so, and yet 
it was most incomprehensible ; she was so little 
like a fickle, changeable girl. Then the man 
to whom she was about to be married. Ce- 
cil thought she had heard the name before, 
and tried to recollect which of the London 
youths she had seen hovering round the 
beautiful Lady Edythe was the owner of 
the title. For a long time she could not re- 
member, but suddenly the whole thing flashed 
across her mind. She recollected the cross, 
gouty old man who was always to be seen 
hanging about Lady Mountfalcon's party, 
wrinkling his yellow face into the hideous 
Hemblance of a smile whenever the Lady 
Edythe turned to speak to him, and fol- 
lowing her with his eyes whenever she 
passed him in the dance, an amusement in 
which his age and infirmities forbade him to 
join. 

" I suppose he loves her," she mused, " but 
how she can do it I cannot imagine." 

The riddle was solved for her sooner than 
she had expected, the next post bringing her 
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a letter in a strange handwriting. She opened 
it, and found it run as follows : — 

" Dear Miss Leveston, 

"Do you remember my coming to 
you once to help me, when I thought myself 
in trouble t You do, no doubt, and because 
of that appeal to you, will wonder at the news 
the papers are now announcing to the world 
concerning me. But don't blame me too soon, 
or think me heartless in the matter. You 
know what I begged of you then, and I 
feel certain you tried to do it; but he and 
fate were stronger than you. I was for- 
gotten, and I hear now that, happier than 
I was, or ever can hope to be, you are 
about to become his wife. I have still strength 
enough left to congratulate you, you see, 
and hope you may be happy, as I can never 
be. All I would ask of you now is never to 
betray this or my other confidence to your 
husband, who will not know how deep my 
wound was, when he next meets me as 
the Marchioness of Lemington. Don't pity 
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me, child, but thank Heaven you have escaped 
my fate. Yours ever, 

" Edythe Vavasour. 

^^ Let us meet again some day, but don't bring 
your husband with you.'' , 

" What can she be thinking of ?" mused 
Cecil, as she finished this extraordinary letter. 
^^ She must imagine I am going to marry Colo- 
nel Houston. I had better write and tell her 
her mistake at once." 

And so she did, receiving an answer a few 
days afterwards. There were only a few short 
words in it, and they were blurred with the 
writer^s tears; but they spoke volumes to Cecil's 
tender heart, and if she had needed to be 
strengthened in her resolution they would have 
done so. The note ran thus : — 

" Dear Friend, 

"I have been deceived. Your 
letter came too late. Think as well of me as 
you can. 

** Edythe Vavasour." 
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And this was the end of the romance which she 
had watched with careless eyes until drawn into 
it by circumstances. She thought of the beau- 
tiful girl with real pity, but imagined henceforth 
their paths were far apart, and soon dismissed 
the subject from her mind, reverting to the 
more exciting, and, to her, more closely inter- 
esting news that Yillars had communicated to 
her on his return. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AT THE ELECTIONS. 



1 TILLARS had returned a day or two before 
^ Cecil received the note mentioned in the 
last chapter, and of course she had seen a good 
deal of him. He came in late one evening, and 
called early next morning before the usual hour, 
securing thereby a very pleasant t6te-k-t6te, as 
Leveston, still weak from the effects of his acci- 
dent, had not yet left his room. 

" Well, how did you get on, and had you 
much roughing ?" she inquired the first time she 
saw him. It seemed to her there was a change 
about Yillars, though what it was, at first she 
couldn't exactly make out. 
^' I had a splendid time, at least a good part 
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of the while I was away," he answered ; and 
again the alteration struck her. He seemed, 
though glad to see her and very pleasant, to be 
thinking of something else. After a pause, 
however, he collected his thoughts and went 
on : " Oh, Queen I how shall I ever describe to 
you the scenes on the polling-day at these most 
horrible elections ? Don't I wish that some of 
those who lower the suffrage so graciously from 
their high places on the hustings could be 
obliged to stand motionless, as we are, hour by 
hour, amidst a mob of yelling devils, insulted 
and goaded with every injurious epithet that 
can raise the human heart to fury, and very 
lucky if we haven't to submit to bodily ill- 
treatment too, all in the same passive manner ; 
and if by some great and wonderful piece of 
good fortune the civil power is up to its busi- 
ness and determined to put down rioting, then 
what an outcry is raised if one of the great un- 
washed gets a little hurt by the storm he assist- 
ed in raising. In these times the motto seems 
to be, * Down with education, intelligence, and 
talent, and up with ignorance, brute force, and 
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violence; If a man is nobler and more upright 
than his fellows, determined to flinch neither in 
word nor deed in what he knows to be his dutv, 
then the whole set of human wolves are let 
loose on him^ and he is maltreated and abused, 
lucky indeed if he escape with his life. The 
authorities now-6^-days screen this; it is only 
the lowest of the mob — those who go in boldly 
for murder, rack, and ruin — ^that are deemed 
worthy of protection ; and we, placed under the 
civil power, must uphold deeds that we abhor, 
and refuse succour to those who, perhaps, are 
being murdered for want of it within arm's 
length of us. I tell you it is so. Queen. Here, 
in this country we are accustomed to think so 
peaceable, scenes are enacted on these occasions, 
and sanctioned by people that might put a stop 
to them, that call for the vengeance of God on 
a land where such things can be. I would I 
had a pen of fire, to write of the evil deeds 1 
have seen wrought, and expose them through 
the land, so that conscientious though mis- 
guided men might discover what it was they 
were upholding; for these things don't find their 
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way into the papers, or if they do at all, the 
statement of facts is slurred over so much that 
few recognise their importance. Sometimes, as 
I have known it, a false signification is put on 
them altogether, in order that guilt may be 
shielded, and the reign of violence go on as 
before. I could tell you of clubs in brawny 
hands used to batter in the skulls of defence- 
less voters who dared think for themselves; 
of curses hurled from priestly lips on those more 
timid men who dreaded curses ; of destruction 
and devastation following those who had the 
courage to withhold their votes, their houses 
wrecked, their wives and children menaced, 
themselves when caught fearfully maltreated 
and left for dead, or, if fortunate enough to 
escape falling into the hands af the mob, obliged 
to save their lives by flight ; of household ser- 
vants stabbed and wounded, because they be- 
longed to a family of different principles. All 
this I have seen lately, and more. The blood 
of men deliberately murdered — peaceable, up- 
right, unoffending men— cries aloud from all 
parts of this miserable country for vengeance on 
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the people that commit, the government that 
allows such crimeB. For it is a known fact, and 
has been heard not only once, but repeated 
again and again, that the mob count on the as- 
sistance of the authorities to screen them ; they 
have been heard to say, * Oh I we can do as we 
like now ; we have the government on our side, 
and we'll be let o£^ no matter how we act/ This 
is a fact, and one of which it would be well the 
government was made aware, though after hav- 
ing sanctioned what has already passed, it is per- 
haps hopeless to expect that any knowledge of 
the wickedness it upholds will induce it to with- 
draw its protection from that class. Mob law 
no doubt serves its end, and it is folly to think 
the government was not perfectly acquainted, 
long ere this, with what goes on under its rule. 
Strange things indeed I have seen and heard 
since I last saw you ; in fact, my head has been 
so bewildered with atrocities that some of those 
deeds which struck me as most dreadful when I 
first heard of them, have now escaped me alto- 
gether. Imagine peaceable Protestant farmers, 
willing to vote with their landlords if unmolest- 
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ed, having their houses broken into at dead of 
night, themselves tied leg to leg like cattle, 
thrown upon carts or cars, and carried away to 
some hiding-place, where they were dragged 
on the polling day, and brought up to swell 
their enemies' ranks ; or in places, where it was 
not convenient to pursue such a system, ima- 
gine the house of one of the same class of peo- 
ple surrounded, the wretched occupant brought 
out, and with a pistol at his ear forced to swear 
that he would vote for the candidate named by 
the priest. Freedom of election indeed ! the 
glorious watchword of our country, about 
which radical orators prate so largely. I agree 
with them, it would be a fine thing if we had 
it, and one that would in many places alter the 
aspect of affairs for them ; but to call the ini- 
quitous scheme of violence and intimidation 
we have lately been authorised to support — to 
call that, I say, freedom of election, is not irony, 
or a farce, as, if the evils practised were less 
serious, it might be called, but absolute, deliber- 
ate, and wicked perversion of the truth." 

" You seem indeed to have felt very strongly 
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on the matter,** interposed Cecil gently. " That 
things could be in such a state in a civilised 
country, seems to me almost incredible ; and, be- 
sides, we being at Bray saw nothing of it." 

'* No," he said, " none but those brought in 
contact with the actual disorders can realise 
them. The picture I have given you falls for 
short of the realities I witnessed in that little 
country town ; words seem to have no power 
to express the horror that seized on one, at 
seeing day by day acts of violence perpetrate 
ed, unheard-of in their dastardly malignity, 
and yet allowed to pass totally unpunished, 
without even a reprimand or a remonstrance, 
because the chief civil power was one of their 
own party, a radical, and used all his authority 
to shelter brutality and wrong, instead of sup- 
pressing it. The only thing that gives me 
satisfaction in looking back on that time is the 
thought that one of the blackguards, at least, 
felt the weight of my arm in such a fashion as 
I sincerely trust has given him a headache ever 
since. It happened this way : we were drawn 
up in the street, in the very centre of a hooting. 
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yelling mob, who were amusing themselves by 
pelting us with stones, dirt, cabbage stalks, and 
every other missile they could lay hands on. 
The police, I believe, also came in for their 
share of these little attentions, but about this 
I wasn't very sure, as I was taken up watching 
the performances of a tall and very ill-looking 
ruffian near me. He wielded a club of great 
size and weight, which he had brought down 
upon several voters' heads, with a force that 
leads me to suppose more deaths must have re- 
sulted from those elections than we have any 
idea of, thick as the skulls of the lower order 
no doubt are. Several times seeing him doing 
this, 1 would have given a thousand pounds for 
permission to act for one minute as I thought 
fit ; and had I got that leave, I should have felt 
greater pleasure in cutting down that cowardly 
villain, who only dared use his weapon on the 
defenceless, than in sabreing a Russian grena- 
dier, who at least has bravery, and obedience 
to duty, to ennoble him. Presently the rough's 
eye fell upon me. Soldiers are fair game to the 
mob, they are forbidden to defend themselves, 
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and then the officers at least occupy the position 
of gentlemen ; attacking tliem, therefore, is a 
safe way of venting their spleen on* the upper 
classes. I was watching him, as I have said, 
and no doubt my fece expressed very plainly 
what I was longing to do, for leaving the occu- 
pation that had been hitherto entertaining him, 
the brute approached me, seized me by the leg, 
and tried to hoist me out of the saddle : intend- 



ing, no doubt, I should be trampled or beaten 
to death on the other side ; crying, as he tried 
to unseat me, ' Off with him, boys I Down with 
the bloody villain of a red coat 1' Fortunately 
for me, the boys on the other side were busy 
murdering some one else, or I should have had 
no chance ; as it was, I kept my saddle, and gave 
him the best blow I ever dealt in my life, right 
across his face, seconding it before he could get 
away with another on the head, which dropped 
him like an ox. I could only use the flat of my 
sabre, or it would have been the last chance he 
would ever have had of assaulting a soldier, but 
it gave him enough ; his figure head was pretty 
well spoilt, I think, and he had to be carried off 
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by his comrades, being too dizzy to walk. And 
this, I do believe, in all that fearful scene of 
violence and misrule, was the only bit of justice 
dealt out to any of those scoundrels, and that it 
is that riles me. That there should be great 
excitement, and perhaps violence, is natural ; but 
that deeds of bloodshed and crime like those I 
have mentioned should go unpunished, surely 
betokens something very false and rotten in 
the governing power. Talk of our Constitu- 
tion! — call it the best in the world, and all 
that stuff I Why, if we cool, fault-finding John 
Bulls went into any other land on the face of 
the earth, and found ourselves in such a pan- 
demonium, such a holiday of everything 
false, and cruel, and wicked, we should soon 
liave an account of it in every paper in the 
country, wondering at the corruption of the 
government that allowed such a state of affairs, 
and holding up ourselves as models to that and 
all other nationalities. I declare I have been 
giving you a lecture on the subject," he added, 
stopping himself suddenly, " and you look quite 
grave about it ; and well you might, if my 
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words could give you an adequate idea of the 
horrors of such a time ; whereas I feel as if they 
very faintly expressed what I would wish to 
convey. We were a week or two in that town," 
he went on, " being stationed there first for the 
borough election ; afterwards we were moved 
up the country, to protect voters during the 
county contest, and were billeted at the different 
gentlemen's houses about. That was the plear 
santest part of our duty for many reasons, and 
partly because, being under the orders of gen- 
tlemen magistrates, instead of the Radical snobs 
of the town, we were more sure of being allowed 
to be of use in case any uproar calling for our 
intervention arose. Brabazon and I had very 
good billets, and enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
I have lots to tell you of our adventures in the 
far west, but haven't time now. I appointed 
to meet Ainslie at one o'clock, so will wish you 
good-bye till the afternoon. By-the-by, how is 
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the Colonel now ? He didn't seem very pleased 
at my return last night, I thought, and I sup- 
pose, if he had any possible pretext for so doing, 
would have kept me away longer." 
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"We get on better," she answered; "but, 
though he was very kind to us when my father 
met with that dreadftil accident I daresay you 
heard about, and, though we are very good 
friends, I cannot bring myself to think well of 
him ; he showed us such a bad side of his char- 
acter at first, and indeed he's not much better 
now." 

As he walked away Villars was able, from 
that little speech, to conclude that, in spite of 
the devotion he had displayed, and his real 
kindness when she was in distress, the hard- 
hearted Queen of the Regiment was no more in- 
clined to make the Colonel happy now in the 
way he wished than she ever had been before. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

VILLARS GETS MARRIED AND DONE FOR. 

TIRABAZON, Yillars, and several others, just 
^ in from detachment duty, assembled in the 
little Queen's drawing-room that afternoon, very 
well pleased to meet again in that snug retreat, 
and draw each other out on the wonderful ad- 
ventures and people with whom they had met 
during their sojourn in the back districts of this 
wild isle. 

*' Has Villars been telling your Majesty what 
he has been doing, and how he has been amus- 
ing himself the last few weeks f inquired Bra- 
bazon of Cecil. 

She looked at Villars doubtfolly,and perceived 
that he was very red, but answered in all good 
faith, 
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" He has told me his sentiments on the way 
elections are managed in this country, and he 
expressed himself very strongly ; but it didn't 
seem to me he was amused by them — rather the 
reverse." 

'* He couldn't have expressed himself one bit 
too strongly," replied Brabazon. " I can't fancy 
any man,* who had been obliged to stand by 
and witness scenes such as we have had to 
mount guard over, ever being a Radical. How- 
ever," he went on, checking himself and chang- 
ing the subject abruptly, ** I'm not going to 
talk politics, I've had a sickener of them ; and 
it seems to me this young gentleman has not 
confessed to your Majesty ; therefore, as I think 
it right he should make a clean breast of it, I'll 
spare his blushes, and do it for him." 

" I was going to tell you, of course," put in 
Villars, " only I hadn't time this morning ; and 
I say, Brabazon, you'd best draw it mild, or 
you'll have to look out for squalls." 

" Thanks for the warning," answered the 
laughing Captain, turning again to Cecil, and 
going on : " Yes, Queen, it's bond fide and very 
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serious, I do assure you. You behold before 
you a cornet minus his heart, not, I must ob- 
serve, that that is a very uncommon thing 
among cornets, but then it is not often such a 
desperate, head-over-ears affair as this." 

Yillars sat so quiet during this, and drank 
bis tea with so much composure, that Cecil 
looked at him to see if the accusation brought 
against him could really be true. He was crim- 
son certainly, to the very tips of his before- 
mentioned ears, but that was the only sign of 
confusion he manifested ; so Cecil, with a girl's 
natural interest in a love-ai!air, inquired, 

"And who is the enchantress?" 

" A daughter of our host. But first I must 
tell you ; we were billeted on a Mr. James, liv- 
ing at a place called Woodville, near the little 
town of Ballyweston. They were very plea- 
sant, good-natured people, and treated us very 
well, though Fm sure it must have been a bore 
to them, being obliged to entertain strangers, 
as our host was ill at the time irom injuries 
received in the riots. They were, moreover, a 
very large family ; but the one of whom I must 
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speak 18 the cause of our friend's abstraction 
ever since his return." 

*' I don't think he has been very abstracted," 
answered Cecil, unable to make out whether the 
whole affair was a joke, or whether Brabazon 
was really in earnest, and the volatile sub 
caught at last. ^ 

"It's true," said Brabazon, "though I see 
you don't half believe it.. You must know she 
really is a very pretty girl; plays well, dances and 
rides beautifully, besides having plenty of fun 
in her when you come to know her. Rather 
reserved at first, I fancy, though Villars was 
not long in surmounting that barrier. We 
arrived there earlyish in the day, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time he found out this 
young lady's attractions ; for when she went 
out in the afternoon to ride, he waited in the 
avenue for her return, and was so successful as 
to meet her, though at first, being rather re- 
served, as I have said, she didn't give him 
much encouragement. We had very bad 
weather, too, part of the time we were there ; 
and you would have been amused to see Yillais 
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trying to raise compassionate feelings in the 
young ladies' hearts by walking from one win- 
dow to the other before breakfast, rubbing his 
hands, and saying, * Pity poor little me, who 
will have to be out all day in this rain. Isn't it 
a hard fate?' appealing to the pretty Miss 
Emily. ' I'm accustomed to this kind of thing,' 
she would reply, laughing, * and can't feel for 
you as much as I ought. I shall go out to ride 
to-day, I know.' * Oh I I wouldn't mind it at 
all,' he would answer, *if I was riding with 
you ; the wetting would be a pleasure in such 
company, but escorting voters is quite a differ- 
ent matter.' Then she would look at him out 
of her splendid hazel eyes (she has particularly 
fine eyes), with a look that seemed to say, * You 
mean that for a compliment, but I'm not going 
to take it ;' and would go on, * Yes, I daresay 
the voters are not an interesting class ; but, at 
any rate, it ought to comfort you, knowing 
that you are performing the praiseworthy act 
ofsaving those poor people's heads from being 
broken.' I am afraid, indeed, during those 
two weeks, Villars conducted himself more like 
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a schoolboy let loose than like a responsible 
and well-conducted officer in Her Majesty's 
service. Even the object of his adoration was 
not safe from his mischievous pranks, when he 
brought a cat, a kitten, and a mouse that the 
cat had caught, into the drawing-room, in 
order that he might have the pleasure of seeing 
how animals of that species teach their young 
to kill their game." 

" I didn't bring them in," interrupted Villars, 
vehemently ; " I told Miss James I'd like to see 
it, and she brought them." 

" Comes to much the same thing, doesn't it, 
Queen f " asked Brabazon. " The guest ex- 
presses a wish to see the thing done ; the 
hostess supplies him with the form of amuse- 
ment he desires. Miss Emily, having a horror 
of mice, and not altogether entering into the 
spirit of the thing, sits crouched up on a chair, 
carefiiUy preventing either her garments or her 
feet from touching the ground, while the dash- 
ing cornet, of the ^th terrifies each of the 

ladies in turn by threatening to put the forraid- . 
able animal, which he has succeeded in catching, 
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on to them. It was a grand scene, I assure 
you, and amused me very much. It showed 
the sportive qualities of the British soldier in 
their fullest development ; and I couldn't help 
wondering what Villars' fertile brain would 
next devise as a recreation." 

** It was great fun, I assure you/' asserted 
Villars, stoutly; "only, of course, I wouldn't 
have frightened Miss Emily so much if I had 
known it ; she was so plucky, and kept so quiet, 
that it wasn't until I looked at her I knew 
what she felt. I wouldn't do it again, now I 
know her dislike to those vermin ; and once I 
perceived it, I very soon let the cat and her 
kitten demolish the beast. I'm not as hard- 
hearted as he tries to make me out; am I, 
Queen f 

** You've always been very good before me, I 
must say," she answered ; " but your Captain's 
stories of you show a phase of your character 
which has never come tinder my notice. I 
think men in talking of each other always ex- 
. aggerate evil." 

" Only copying the ladies in that," laughed 
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Brabazon. " Commend me to a woman for touch- 
ing up an enemy neatly in a few words." 

"That's because their command of language 
is so much greater than yours," answered 
Cecil ; " they don't think more evil, but they 
express what they do think forcibly and 
well." 

"Under those circumstances, I had better not 
provoke your Majesty to state what you think 
of me," replied Brabazon ; " but I'm sure Villars 
wants his wickedness put before him in clear 
feminine language, if ever any man did, so pray 
pitch into him." 

" I haven't had any very bad deeds clearly 
proved against him," she answered ; "the charges 
are, susceptibility, effeminacy, and cruelty to his 
lady fiiends in exciting their fears. They're all 
bad accusations, but have not been conclusively 
proved, and only his own confession can con- 
demn him ; but then I can't expect him to con- 
fess before everyone, so come in this evening 
after mess, and take tea with us, Villars, then 
you can tell me all about it." 

" Nothing will please me better," he replied, 
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rising to take leave, " Don't let Brabazon be too 
hard on me when Fm gone/' 

" I don't tell tales out of school, so you're 
safe," the Captain called after him ; " the more 
that I am going too." He rose and left as 
be spoke, and the rest soon followed his ex* 
ample, leaving Cecil laughing over what she 
had heard, and waiting impatiently to be told 
the true version in the evening. 

Punctual to his appointment, the young fellow 
dropped in after mess, and found Cecil sitting 
by the fire working, her father fast asleep on 
the sofa. He was still far from strong, and had 
fallen into many of the habits of an old man 
since his illness ; amongst which an after-dinner 
nap was one. 

Villars sat down without disturbing him, look- 
ed at Cecil's work, asked what it was called, 
studied the movements of her busy fingers as 
though he had some thoughts of learning it him- 
self^ and exhibited several other signs of 
nervousness. Cecil, rather amused at seeing 
these symptoms in her usually self-possessed 
friend, did not attempt to help him, but waited 
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for bim to begin bis confessione witbout ber 
aid. At last, after an iuimensity of fdmbling and 
fidgeting, be began witb a jerk. 

" It's quite true. Queen, what tbat fellow Bra- 
bazon was saying to-day ; it's an awful case of 
spoons with me." 

** No, really 1" she said, with much apparent 
sympathy, though finding it very bard to resist 
ber desire to laugh at Villars's flushed, earnest 
face ; it was so strange to see an expression of 
set purpose on his merry countenance. " Tell 
me all about it," she went on ; " what the girl 
is like, and if you are going to marry her?" 

" She's beautiful, that's one thing I can tell 
you for certain ; as beautiful as you are. Queen, 
if you don't mind my making the comparison, 
only she's not a bit like you. She's tall, and 
has a most lovely figure, and such a handsome 
face ; I can't describe it, but I like it, you know ; 
the only thing I'm sure of about it is that her 
eyes and hair are dark. Don't think me a fool 
because I can't describe her better, but the more 
I feel the less able am I to express my feelings ; 
and so the more lovely she seems to me the 
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greater bungles I make in talking of her. How- 
ever, ni cut it short, Queen, and you'll under- 
stand me just as well. The pith of the whole 
business is that Fm as spoony as I can be, and 

4 

unless I can marry that girl I shall be good for 
nothing for the rest of my life." 

" No, don't say that," said Cecil earnestly ; " it 
might be a blow you could never get over, but 
no woman, or no man, is worth ceasing to do 
your duty in life for. But I don't yet see that 
there is any cause for you to despond or fear 
you won't get her. Do you think her parents 
would object, or that she cares for any one 
else r 

" I don't think her parents would dislike the 
idea, and I certainly saw no signs of a liking 
on her part for anyone. And it's just that fright- 
ens me. I can't fancy she favours me, when 
she has never fancied any of the other better 
men than I she has seen." 

"Come, Villars," laughed Cecil, "it is too 
droll to see you humble ; you lose your char- 
acteristic charm of bumptiousness when you 
speak that way. If you didn't adopt that style 
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with her, I should say you had plenty of 
chance. Tell me, does she know or guess any- 
thing of this, or have you told her ?" 

" I didn't get an opportunity of asking her 
properly, for I hadn't made up my mind to do 
it till the morning we were going ; then, just as 
the bugle was sounding, I met her (I hadn't 
seen her to say good-bye to her with the 
others) as I was dashing round to the stables 
to mount. I stopped for one instant to 
say ferewell and, carried away by my feel- 
ings, had just time to say she should see me 
again before long, as I should have a request to 
make of her, when Brabazon's voice interrupt- 
ed us, calling out, ' Villars, you idle young dog, 
the bugle's gone, and we're all waiting,' as he 
rode out of the yard gateway, and appeared be- 
fore us. ' I was only saying good-bye to the 
ladies,' 1 said, dashing past him into the yard, 
where I found a servant walking my horse up 
and down. I sprang on its back, and taking up 
my position rode away — getting a smile and 
a wave of her hand, certainly, as I passed, 
but mentally cursing Brabazon the while for 
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having been in such a confounded hurry." 
" Well," mused Cecil, " no doubt she guessed 
very clearly what the request was you wished 
to make of her ; but perhaps it is as well Cap- 
tain Brabazon gave you a little time for con- 
sideration. First of all, what will your family 
say to it ?" 

" I declare. Queen, you frighten me," answer- 
ed Villars, '* when you assume such a grave and 
business-like air. I don't, however, think they 
can object ; and if they do, what does it matter! 
I am my own master, and have an independent 
fortune. I shouldn't like to quarrel with my 
mother and Carrie, but if they were to set their 
faces against ray marrying such a girl as Miss 
James, I should think their conduct most un- 
justifiable, and should take the matter into my 
own hands, doing as I wished, and cutting 
them afterwards." 

" That's a bad way to begin life," she replied. 
^* You see, we know something about cutting 
our relations, or rather, I ought to say, being 
cut by them, and I am sure, sooner or later, one 
always finds the inconvenience of such a posi- 
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tion, having no kindred to fall back upon when 
aBsietance is needed ; for though I do think the 
friends one makes are often more to be trusted 
than one's real relatives, yet one can never feel 
entitled to count on their help, as one might on 
that of kindred. My father, I am sure, often 
regrets now he has no one to whom he can 
look as a guardian for me, if anything should 
happen to him, except dear Colonel Meredith, 
who is, after all, unconnected with us in any 
way." 

" You may be right. Queen," he replied ; ** but 
for all that, you couldn't have a man give up 
the girl he chooses for his wife because her for- 
tune or her family don't please his relatives. It 
isn't they who marry her, it is he ; and it strikes 
me he is therefore the person whose happiness 
should most be considered in the matter. After 
all, it is only once in his life a man generally 
meets with a girl who really suits him, and he 
can't be expected to give up his chance for 
the sake of a set of humdrum people who are 
not in the bargain at all." 

This the young fellow pronounced with the 
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ing obtained it readily, the Colonel being only 
too pleased to get rid of him, he started next 
day on his expedition. 

After his return, he told Cecil that he had 
driven out on a jarvie till within about two miles of 
Woodville ; and then, telling the driver to wait 
for him, as, in case of a refusal he thought it 
prudent to secure the means of retreat, he set 
out towards the house. It was latish that Au- 
tumn evening as he reached the avenue, and 
under the shade of the overhanging boughs 
it was nearly quite dark. Just as he was near- 
ing more open ground, however, he heard be- 
hind him a quick sharp trot he knew well. He 
waited, as the rider approached in the darkness ; 
the horse's pace slackened till it fell into a walk. 
This gave him the opportunity he desired. 
Stepping forward, and raising his hat at the 
same time, he laid his hand on her rein. She 
started, but did not otherwise appear terrified, 
as he spoke and hoped he had not frightened 
her. 

'* No," she answered, laughing ; " for one 
minute I was alarmed when I saw a dark 
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figure approaching, but the moment you raised 
your hat I knew it was a gentleman." 

By this time they had emerged into an open 
space, where the trees receded from the road ; 
and .the girl, looking down, recognised her 
companion. 

" Why ? it is you, Mr. Villars I" she exclaimed. 
" I did't know who it was, and certainly never 
dreamed you were back here again. When did 
you come t" 

" Just now," he answered. " Listen to me 
for a few minutes; I have something to say, 
and on your reply will depend my going or 
staying. A soldier's wooing is short, Emily, 
and I won't keep you long. Tell me, will you 
be my wife !" 

With a simple graceful action, the girl put out 
her hand to him as he walked beside her, and 
answered softly, 

" If I can make you happy I will." 

" Happy 1 how can you doubt it f " answered 
the young man with rapture . " You wrong 
yourself greatly if you question your power, 
and you underrate your influence over me if you 

f2 
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don't believe that it was to see you, and set 
my mind at rest, by getting an answer to this 
petition, that I came back all the way from 
Athlone." 

What passed between them it is unnec^sary 
to repeat ; it is suflScient to say the poor carman, 
after waiting an unconscionable time by the 
roadside for his missing fare, received a message 
to the effect that he was no longer needed ; and 
Villars spent the remainder of his leave — which, 
after all, was only for ten days — at Woodville. 

Of course, though Villars was most anxious 
to have the wedding on the spot, without any 
delay for trousseau or presents, the bride's 
family had too truly feminine an idea of the 
importance of such things, to consent for a mo- 
ment to their being waived in this instance To 
be sure, in such a remote country-place the wed- 
ding could not be large, nor the breakfast very 
numerously attended ; still everything must 
be there — bridesmaids, groomsmen, bouquets, 
dresses, toasts, and speeches, all correct, a 
marriage without these adjuncts being none at 
all in the eyes of the simple country neighbours. 
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Therefore Villars was obliged to return when his 
leave was over, and wait till all the necessary 
paraphernalia had been accumulated, and all the 
usual formalities had been observed ; one thing 
at least being remarked by several of his bro- 
ther-officers during this probationary period, 
that the Colonel had never been so polite to the 
young fellow before, and even presented a very 
handsome gold bracelet to the bride, as a token 
of the esteem in which he held his young sub- 
ordinate. 

" There seems to be a premium on marriage in 
this regiment," remarked Brabazon, on hearing 
this, " I think we'd better all begin to look for 
some one who'd take us. Do you think, Aiuslie, 
he'd give you or me a bracelet like that for the 
lady of our choice I" 

"Not unless you'd made as hard running with 
the Queen as Villars had ; it was relief at find- 
ing such a formidable opponent withdrawn that 
prompted that piece of generosity." 

" You're right, I think ; and I know this, I'd 
go in for the Queen in a minute if I thought 
she'd have me ; but that's no go, I fear, so I'll 
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wait till I see some one closely resembling her, 
before I slip the matrimonial noose aronnd my 
neck." 

^ I second that resolution^ old fellow, and it 
strikes me we will have to wait some time in 
consequence. Tell me, are you going down to 
the wedding? I am." 

^ So am I too ; I should like to see poor old 
Yillars turned off, and though it is rather a 
melancholy occasion, still, if any of the brides- 
maids are pretty, we may contrive to amuse 
ourselves. I'm to be best man," added Bra- 
bazon. 

And so he was, and supported the dignity of 
his friend, himself, and the regiment very well 
when the trying hour arrived ; whispering at the 
church door, where Villars began to exhibit signs 
of confusion, 

'^ Cheer up, old boy, few men are called to go 
through this trial more than once in their life- 
time." 

** It isn't that," gasped Yillars, gazing round 
him with a terrified air ; ** but I do believe I've 
forgotten the license and ring I I left them on 
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my dressing-room table, I can swear I did I" as 
he spoke drawing out of his pockets, handker- 
chief, gloves, everything, and tossing them on 
the ground. 

^^ Swear not at all, man, and don't make such 
a mess," replied Brabazon, catching his arm. 
"Confess now I Am I not a treasure of a best 
man ; it struck me you'd do something of the 
kind, so I took a look round your room before I 
left, and seeing the necessaries lying there, I 
knew what would happen, and brought the^i on 
spec. The bride, I know, would thank me for 
that." 

" Oh 1 Brabazon, what a brick you are 1" said 
Villars, stuffing everything into his pocket 
pell-mell again. "I hope I shan't do anything 
foolish, but I feel quite in a fluster after that." 

" He doesn't consider that was foolish at all, 
you remark," Ainslie whispered ; " but now let's 
get on, I'm sure- it's time we should be moving," 

The ceremony passed off without farther mis- 
hap, the bride, according to the account given 
afterwards by the gentlemen present, behaving 
with great propriety, and looking charming. At 
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the breakfast Brabazon distinguiBbed himself 
by returning thanks for the bridesmaids in 
choice and appropriate language; declaring that 
until that day he had never fully realised the 
miseries of a single life, but on beholding the 
bevy of beauties before him charging down the 
aisle, his heart had been taken by storm, and 
only for the difficulty he experienced in choos- 
ing between them, he would have been tied up 
then and there, as securely as his friend Villars. 
However, in spite of speeches, and jokes, and 
merriment, the breakfast was over at last, and 
the happy pair started, with the appropriate 
volley of old shoes flying after them. Then the 
company dispersing, Woodville once more re- 
sumed its ordinary quietude. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RETURN, 



I FEW weeks rolled away slowly and very 
-^ monotonously for Cecil. Most of the officers 
were on leave, and of those that were with the 
regiment, only Paget was an old friend. He, 
too, poor fellow, was getting too deeply into 
the mire to be a very amusing companion ; for 
when a man falls very passionately in love, with- 
out the object of his devotion being aware of 
it, he rarely interests her, or enlists her feelings 
on his behalf. His manner is variable and ir- 
ritable, from the wish to please and yet the de- 
sire to keep what he feels concealed, which she 
not understanding finds unpleasant, and dreads 
the poor victim accordingly. 
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Thus Cecil thought Major Paget greatly alter- 
ed, and not nearly as charming a companion 
as formerly ; indeed he was really unreason- 
able, always wanting her to do things she 
couldn't do for him, and perpetually accusing 
her of favouring the Colonel. 

Which accusation was certainly unfounded, 
as the more she perceived her father's liking for 
him, and the more constant he was in his at- 
tendance at their house, the more surely did her 
heart warn her that all her troubles with that 
man were not over, and that she should be in 
difficulties about him again before long. 

She had been asked to the wedding, and had 
declined on the plea of her father's delicate 
health, which made her unwilling to leave him 
even for a day ; but for all that she had a very 
natural curiosity to see the wife of the man who 
had once loved her, and had told her so in a 
romantic, boyish fashion. 

The day of their return arrived at last, and 
Cecil, full of anxiety to see what the bride was 
like, ran to the window every time she heard 
the sound of wheels passing, in hopes it might 
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be the return of the expected pair. She waa 
doomed to disappointment, however, for day 
wore into evening without their arrival, when 
at eight o'clock, just as she was making her 
her father's after-dinner cup of tea, the door 
opened, and Villars appeared in the room with 
a lady beside him. Cecil, who was on her 
knees before the fire, toasting some bread for 
her father, rose at the sound of the opening 
door, and, without turning her head, laid the 
bread on a plate, saying, as she did so, 

" Here, Perch, take this, and toast it down- 
stairs." She held out the plate as she spoke, 
still without looking round towards Villars, who 
had been advancing towards her. And as she 
did so, she pressed her hands on her cheeks, 
which were flushed and burnt from stooping 
over the fire. 

" Very well, miss. Is there anything else I 
can do ?" asked Villars, taking the toast, and 
trying to speak as much as possible in the tone 
of the true Perch. 

" Yes, I think you'd better put the tea-pot 
down by the fire ; papa won't be awake for a 
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little time/' she answered, looking round for 
her work, which she liad laid down some- 
where. Instantly Mrs. Villars' petticoats canght 
her eye; she turned, looked at the supposed 
Perch, and then uttered a delighted cry as she 
perceived who he was, *'You dear good 
fellow I" she cried, " to come and see me as 
soon as you return. This is Mrs. Villars, I 
know — welcome to the regiment. Now do take 
off your things, and sit down to warm yourself; 
Fm sure it's cold out. How did you come in 
without my hearing you, and how did you like 
your quarters f 

" They're so comfortable," answered the 
bride, speaking for the first time ; " thanks to 
you, I'm told. The servant said you had seen 
to everything, and got it all so nice. I had not 
expected much comfort, having been told I must 
rough it a great deal at first." 

Here she looked at her husband with a smile, 
which told very plainly to whom she was in- 
debted for that idea. 

" I don't know what Villars calls roughing," 
laughed Cecil. " I only know, ever since I have 
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met him, I have never seen him do anything in 
that line. He has always been most careftd of 
himself, I think. And now let's have some tea ; 
I'll wake papa, as he has slept long enough." 

L eves ton was called up in spite of their 
remonstrances, and Villars, taking the place of 
the invaluable Perch, whom he had before 
tried to personify, finished the toast ; the two 
girls fraternizing very speedily over the tea- 
table. 

Cecil didn't wonder at Villars having called 
his wife beautiful, while she was yet Miss 
Emily James, She certainly was strikingly 
handsome, with a very fine figure, and particu- 
larly good features. She had evidently heard 
a good deal about the Qneen of the Kegiment, 
as Cecil could tell from some little things she 
let fall, but seemed inclined to be friendly, not- 
withstanding the advantages the girl might 
have over her. It was rather late when she 
and her husband took their departure ; and no 
sooner were they gone than Cecil, turning to 
her father, asked, 

" What do you think of her ?" 
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"She BeemB very attractive, puss," he an- 
swered ; " and he looks particularly happy. I 
think them well-matched ; and Fm very glad to 
see Villars so nicely settled, as he was a good 
young fellow always, though rather wild." 

Leveston did n6t express the real cause of 
his satisfaction, which was that, now this for- 
midable opponent was removed, the Coloners 
suit would progress more favourably, 

A very friendly feeling soon sprang up be- 
tween the new-comer and Cecil ; they were near- 
ly the same age, and consequently enjoj^ed each 
other's society, going out for walks together, 
or initiating each other into the mysteries of 
various kinds of fancy work, as the days got 
colder and less inviting for out-of-door exer- 
cise. It was just as well for Cecil she had this 
companion, as the Colonel's visits became more 
frequent and prolonged, and her father's con- 
stant praises of him more irksome, pointing as 
they did towards one particular end, which she 
dreaded as the greatest evil that could possibly 
l)efall her. 

" That poor fellow is very much to be pitied," 
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Leveston remarked one day to hie daughter, 
just after Houston had left the room ; " cannot 
I prevail on you to look a little more favour- 
ably on him ?" 

" Don't you think I am more to be pitied ?" 
she asked, passionately. " Pressed by a father 
whom I love, to marry a man I detest ; harassed 
by his constant society and presence. I cannot 
do it, papa dear ; I may be driven mad by his 
persistence — I sometimes fear I shall be — but 
take him willingly, I can never." 

" And what, my child, will you do when I am 
gone? — fori know now that my life will not 
be a long one. Don't you know that it is my 
love for you, and my anxiety to provide you a 
home, that makes me urge this step on you." 

" I feel sure you mean what is right," she 
answered ; " but do you thiak it would be fair 
to Colonel Houston that I should marry him 
with the sole aim and object of providing 
myself with a comfortable home, when I not 
only do not love him, but cannot conquer my 
instinctive dislike to him. No, dear, your 
weakness makes you take a gloomy view of 
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things ; but I hope it may be many a long day 
yet before I shall want any protection but 
yours I" 

" Think of it, Cecil — don't decide on the 
matter too hurriedly : to please me, try and 
consider it, and if you can bring yourself to do 
as I wish, you will make me happier than I had 
ever hoped to be again." 

Poor Cecil I she saw her father was low and 
full of gloomy forebodings, and she would so 
much have liked to please him by doing as he 
wished, if it had been possible ; only that which 
he wanted was so impossible, she could not even 
think of it. What should she do ? If she had 
only some friend she could confide in, and with 
whom she could talk it over. 

Stay I Mrs. Villars was the very person, and 
though of course she would repeat all Cecil said 
to her husband, after the fashion of young ' 
wives, yet, to be sure, he had a pretty good 
idea of what was going on already, and what 
she had to say was nothing to be ashamed of. 
It was rather late one gloomy Winter's day when 
this idea came into her head. Villars, she knew. 
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was out, 80 telling her father where she was 
going, she put on her coat and hat, and hurried 
off to her friend's quarters, 

Mrs. Villars was snugly seated on a low stool 
by the fire, her habit on, and her hat lying on 
the floor beside her, she having just come in 
from a ride ; and finding letters awaiting her 
anival, she had sat down to read them before 
changing her dress. She threw letters and all 
away as Cecil entered, and greeted her warmly. 

** Come and sit by the fire," she cried. " I 
am nearly firozen, though I have been riding. 
It is very cold out ; Hedworth is away, and I am 
dull and stupid, so come and cheer me up a little, 
like a good girl." 

" I want to have a chat with you, certainly," 
Cecil answered ; " but whether you'll be bright- 
ened up by what I have to say, I can't tell. At 
any rate, though not a cheerful subject, to me 
it's an important one." 

" Then T guess it," cried Emily Villars gaily. 
" The Colonel has proposed, and you don't know 
whether to take him or not." 

*'No^ indeed," she replied. "He did that 
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long ago, and I gave him his answer. But how 
did you guess it?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth, Hedworth had 
been saying the Colonel was awfully spoony, 
as he calls it, about you, and he seemed to think 
the man was so determined, in the end you 
would be worried into taking him." 

" I gave Villars credit for knowing me bet- 
ter," cried Cecil indignantly. "He must be 
aware that nothing would induce me to have 
that man. But my father, who, poor fellow 1 is 
still ailing after his accident, is very low, and 
takes most gloomy views into his head. I 
don't think he's worse, indeed he looks to me 
pretty well, but he fidgets and worries himself 
with the idea that I have no one to take care of 
me, if anything was to happen to him ; and he's 
always trying to persuade me to think better 
of the Colonel. I can't do that ; he's distasteful 
to me in every way ; and I came to you to-day 
to tell me what you think. Am I not right in 
refusing to marry this man, even at my father's 
earnest desire, when I feel towards him as I do ?" 

" If there is no chance of your liking him bet- 
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ter in time to come, you are right," answered 
the young wife, thinking she could not marry a 
man she did not care about. ** Tell me," she 
went on coaxingly, " is there no one else in the 
case? For any girl who is perfectly heart- 
whole may in time learn to love even a man she 
once disliked, if he is patient and persevering." 

Cecil blushed deeply as she replied, " I don't 
see why I should be ashamed to tell it you. There 
is a reason why this man can never be more to 
me than he is at present, and also why I feel so 
very strongly against him as I do. You may 
have heard Yillars speak of a Captain Anstru- 
ther of this regiment, who was cashiered a short 
time ago ?" 

" I have," Mrs. Villars answered. " Hedworth 
told me all about it. He didn't believe the 
truth of the charge." 

** I should think not," cried Cecil. " I be- 
lieve the Colonel got up the story expressly to 
put Gerald Anstruther out of the regiment ; 
therefore you cannot wonder that, even to 
please my father, I find it impossible to be 
friendly with Buch a man." 

g2 
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" I don't wonder at your aversion to Colonel 
Houston, if such is your opinion of him," an- 
swered her friend ; " but I think you wrong him. 
Disagreeable as his face is in many ways, there 
is a certain honesty about it, that forbids such 
a suspicion. But if you came to me for advice, 
though I fancy your mind was made up, no 
matter what course I urged, I should say to 
you, hold by your love through evil report 
and good report, as long as you feel you truly 
care for him. No worldly position or advan- 
tages, no paternal blessing, would soothe your 
conscience, or give you peace with yourself, if 
you knew you had betrayed the man who trust- 
ed you. Perhaps I am a bad counsellor, for I 
have no troubles of the kind," she continued, 
smiling; "but I feel that, in a case like this, to 
follow the dictates of your heart must be the 
right course." 

" You have given me courage," Cecil said, 
rising. " I was so afraid I was selfish, in thus 
preferring my own happiness to my father's; 
but it isn't for myself alone I am striving— the 
battle would be short then, I feel." 
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" Child, remember this," answered her friend, 
looking down on her gravely from her superior 
height ; " only lifelong misery can result from 
marrying one for whom you have neither love 
nor respect. No father has a right to demand 
such a sacrifice from his child — no child has a 
right to yield it." 

*' I will not forget our conversation, it will 
keep me up and comfort me often, I have no 
doubt," the girl replied, saying good-bye as she 
spoke, and running back to her father's house 
with a lighter heart than she had had for some 
time. 

During all this time no letter had reached 
her from Anstruther. Mail after mail went by, 
and still no news of him arrived. She began to 
wonder what had happened, if he had gone 
up the country to some place from which posts 
didn't run, but she never for a moment doubted 
his loyalty. Then her letters, had they reach- 
ed him ? If they had not, she feared he might 
fall back into his old mistrust of her, and she 
had no way, when so far separated, to prove 
her truth. 
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"I'll hope for the best,*' she would ivy to 
say, courageously, when these doleful ideas 
came into her mind ; " but it is a long, long 
time to wait — three years; and then, who 
knows, he may never return — I may never see 
him again." 

This doubting, and fearing, and fretting was 
a trial certainly to the poor little Queen, and it 
moved even Houston's heart to see how white 
and transparent she had become, and what a 
wistful expression there was in her shadowy 
eyes ; but when he noticed it he would sigh im- 
patiently, and think, " She is grieving still for 
that villain ; it's a good thing for her he's gone, 
though I wish she didn't fret so much about 
him." 

There was more trouble in store for her, 
however, when day by day Leveston got worse 
and wasted away before her. Then she began 
to fear sometimes that it might be as be said, 
that he was going to leave her ; and a cold, cruel 
fear would grasp her heart, as she thought 
what she should do, left all alone in the wide 
world. He faded slowly, sometimes a little 
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better, when her hopes would revive, and she 
would be almost meiTy again; but these rallies 
were always followed by relapses, getting 
worse and more prolonged each time, till at 
last all hope left her, and she began to see 
clearly she should never have her father as he 
had once been again : nay more, that it was 
only for a very short time longer she should 
have him at all. 

Then a passionate rebellion to the will of 
God sprang up in her heart. She was no worse 
than others, that she should be visited in* this 
way. She was so young, she thought, with 
plaintive self-pity, and already all the bright- 
ness, the joy, the hope had passed out of her 
life. A grey dark future spread before her, for 
even the one bright point to which she had 
looked forward was hidden now from her 
sight, and she had no heart to seek it. 

Houston's attentions and kindness to her fa- 
ther she watched with a sullen, silent apathy. 
This man of whom she thought so badly was 
tender as a woman with the invalid, who had 
conceived a strong liking for his formerly dis- 
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tmsted and disliked Colonel. Indeed it was no 
wonder the dying man loved him, and looked 
so eagerly for his return whenever he had 
been absent for a short time. Every little help- 
ful act that the most devoted friendship could 
prompt did the Colonel think of; there was not 
a wish expressed, or even unexpressed, that was 
not fulfilled, and with a delicacy for which Cecil 
had not given him credit. He even avoided 
intruding himself upon her, visiting her father 
most at times when he knew she would be 
absent. 

Everyone believed, of course, that, much as 
he might like the invalid, there was an end 
and aim in this devotion; and all Cecil's old 
friends stood aside, as it were, looking at the 
life-story being played out before their eyes, 
with a keen interest in its termination, but yet 
no doubt whatever as to what the end would be. 

" Poor little Queen I it's all up with her," 
said Ainslie, as he sat on the arm of a chair in 
Brabazon's room, smoking ; " she'll marry the 
Colonel as sure as a gun, though I don't be- 
lieve she cares about him either." 
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" And 80 no doubt she will ; indeed I don't 
see how she can save herself from doing it," 
commented Villars afterwards, recounting the 
speech to his wife. 

If she had only known it, the whole regiment 
looked upon the affair as settled ; whilst the 
Colonel himself, though half afraid of her self- 
reliant determined nature baffing hjm at the 
last, felt her escape was almost impossible, and 
was easier and happier accordingly. One day, 
as Cecil sat by the sofa on which her father was 
lying (he hardly ever sat up now), he began — 

"Have you thought of what I said to you 
last time we talked about my illness, and when 
I told you I should not long be left with you ?" 

" Papa, papa, don't talk to me about it," she 
cried. " I fear you are right now, but I cannot 
bear you to speak about it. Let me blind my- 
self as long as I can." 

" It isn't that, child, I wish to talk about," he 
answered, sadly; "that must come some time — a 
little sooner or a little later is the only differ- 
ence, and we must all learn to meet it if we 
would be happy. But about you, my child, 
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that is what troubles me. Don't you see how 
this man cares for you, and, in spite of your 
aversion, treats me with such tenderness, for 
your sake ? Can't you feel that it is all on 
your account? — and don't you know that if he 
is willing to serve for you so long and so 
patiently, his love must indeed be one on 
which you can rely, and that will not fail you 
in time of need, as a l^ss tried affection might 
have done." 

"Father," she said, dropping on her knees 
beside his sofa, suddenly, " listen to me. Do 
you remember my telling you, one day last 
Summer (how long ago it seems now 1) that I 
loved Gerald Anstruther, who was cashiered 
through this Colonel Houston's means, and on 
his accusation ? Do you remember my telling 
you he would return for me in three years' time 
to marry me f What I said then, I say now ; 
none other than that man have I ever loved ; 
none other than that man will 1 ever marry ; 
and you would have me take the enemy who 
ruined him I Forgive me, father, if I pain you 
by this refusal ; any other request you make I 
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will obey, even to giving up the man I love, 
but I can never be Colonel Houston's wife." 

Leveston sighed faintly as he answered, 

** Infatuated child, how can a man convicted 
of such a crime be any longer worthy in your 
eyes !" 

** Convicted, but not guilty," she replied, 
proudly. " Oh 1 father, don't you see how 
much dearer his noble patience, his unjust suf- 
ferings, have made him to me, than if he had 
led a gay, prosperous life, and been admired 
and courted by the world ? Then his position 
might have pleased me, now his trials and for- 
titude ennoble him in my eyes. Believe me, 
dear, in this — ^he never committed the crime of 
which he was accused, and I am not alone in 
thinking thus. Villars and Paget both agree 
with me." 

" Where is he now ?" asked Leveston, after a 
pause, during which he made no comment on 
his daughter's last assertion. 

" In Queensland, somewhere," she answered ; 
"he was to have written to me, but I have 
heard nothing of him since he left this country." 
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^^He will never come back thence, I warn 
you,** said Leveston ; " he will marry out there 
Bome gay colonial lady, whilst you are wasting 
your youth waiting for him. Be wise in time, 
darling ; do as your father implores you on his 
(lying bed. God will reward your obedience." 

Perhaps, for a minute, a remembrance of her 
old childish reluctance to learn that command 
flashed through her mind as he spoke ; but her 
heart was too heavy for the recollection even 
to provoke a smile, and she answered, sadly, 

" Don't make my trial harder for me to bear 
than it is already. He will be true, I know ; 
whether he will ever come back to me, is an- 
other question. It seems to me all the rest of 
the world is happy except me, and those about 
me. Our good days are past, I suppose. If I 
had known how quickly they would have fled, 
how much more I should have valued them I 
Wouldn't you like them back again, papa, 
dear ? — those happy days in India, when you 
were well and strong ?" 

"I am tired," he replied, "and would rest 
gladly, if only you were happy. I couldn't live 
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my life over again, it has been too weary. If 1 
could wish at all now about anything, it would 
be that I might lie with your mother under the 
banian tree in the Indian grave-yard. But that 
is not possible, and I have no other desire save 
for you." 

But she couldn't promise what he wanted. It 
seemed to her, thinking Colonel Houston guilty, 
as she did, of having got up the charge upon 
which Anstruther was condemned, that the ven- 
geance of Heaven would fall on her if she per- 
jured herself before God, by vowing to love and 
honour one whom she believed criminal, and 
hated in proportion as she loved the man he 
had injured. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CRIMINAL DISCOVERED. 

TT was rather earlj next daj when Houston 
-^ called, and something strange in bis manner 
struck Cecil at once; he seemed excited, as 
though he had something to say, and yet he 
appeared to have extreme difficulty in bringing 
it out, whatever it might be. 

He moved about uneasily, took up his hat and 
laid it down again, asked Leveston repeatedly 
how he felt, and when answered, didn't appear 
to hear what was said. 

Cecil, remarking this, after a few minutes rose 
to leave the room, imagining he had a private 
communication to make to her &ther ; but he, 
seeing her intention, stopped her, saying, 

" Don't go. Miss Leveston. I've got some- 
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thing to say I want you to hear. The fact is," 
he contimied, looking down and getting very 
red in the face, " I was wi'ong about Anstru- 
ther, and he never doctored the horse at all." 

" I knew it,'' Cecil answered simply ; whilst 
her father asked, 

"What do you mean, Houston? The evi- 
dence was conclusive, not to mention his con- 
fusion.'' 

" We were all wrong, nevertheless," he replied, 
" and the Qaeen was right. I can't tell you," 
he went on hurriedly, " how cut up I've been to 
think we've broken an innocent man. I found 
it out late yesterday evening, and I've not been 
able to get it out of my head ever since. The 
worst of it is, I don't see how to repair the mis- 
chief." 

" I don't think he'd take reparation from your 
hands," answered Cecil proudly. " You allowed 
yourself to be so blinded by hate and prejudice 
as not to see how utterly impossible it was 
he should commit such a low mean crime." 

" He would be very wrong if he allowed re- 
sentment to stand in the way of any amends I 
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could make bim ; bat I fear there is nothing to 
be done, except to proclaim his innocence as 
widely as his supposed gnilt has been made 
known." 

Cecil looked at him for a minute or two 
earnestly ; but his eyes were bent down, and he 
did not perceive that she was watching him. 
His face was still flashed, and there was a de- 
jected, troabled expression on his coimtenance 
that convinced Cecil it had cost him no slight 
straggle to come forward so bravely and con- 
fess his error. Her father said nothing, bat 
wondered silently how the man had been able 
thas to deal a death-blow to all his hopes. 

Suddenly the young girl, rising and advanc- 
ing with swift, noiseless motion to Colonel Hous- 
ton, who never raised his eyes as she approached, 
held out her hand, saying, 

" I honour you more. Colonel, for what you 
have done to-day than I ever did before. Let 
us be friends. I will confess now that I always 
imagined you had got up the charge, and sub- 
orned those witnesses, in order to put the man 
you disliked oat of the regiment. I see I was 
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mistaken, and beg your pardon heartily for the 
wrong 1 did you by such a suspicion." 

" Is it possible you really thought so badly of 
mel" he began, taking her proffered hand; 
" then perhaps" — ^he stopped suddenly, for some- 
thing in the expression of her face, and her 
sudden withdrawal, warned him he was about 
to tread on dangerous ground. 

" But how did you find out your mistake ?" 
asked Leveston at length ; " you have not told 
us a word about that, and I am anxious to 
know." 

" Well, I must go back a goord way to make it 
plain," answered the Colonel. " But first of all, 
let me ask you if you remember my groom ; I 
don't mean my soldier servant, but the other 
fellow I kept. I had a fancy for him, he was 
such a splendid rider. I saw him one day in 
Mexico, mounted on a young colt that had gain- 
ed itself a great name from its untameable 
character and beauty. He succeeded in subduing 
it completely, though it had got the better of 
everyone who had mounted it before. Being 
fond of horses, and generally keeping a good 
VOL. III. H 
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many, I took it into mj head that this fellow 
would be just the kind of man I should like to 
have about the stables. He seemed to under- 
stand animals very well, and, notwithstanding a 
certain ignorance of our methods of doing many 
things, to be a handy, clever man. 

" He entered my service very willingly, and 
came over to England with me, fulfilling my ex- 
pectations in every way as regarded the care 
and training of the horses put under his charge, 
but a precious scamp in other respects. 

" Not very long before those races, I caught 
him in a ruflianly act, which provoked me very 
much ; and having a riding-whip in my hand, 
I, without at all considering what I was doing, 
gave him a pretty good hiding with it, until it 
smashed in pieces ; and then, throwing him the 
wages due to him, 1 told him to be off, and not 
let me see him near the place again. After it 
was over, I began to think I ran a very &ir 
chance of feeling a dagger in my back some 
day, as a Mexican never forgives a blow ; but it 
would not have entered into my head to at- 
tribute anything else to him. A few days after 
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I had turned him away, I received a letter from 
a gentleman in this part of the world, Mr. May- 
leigh, who keeps hounds near here, asking 
whether I could recommend the man as head- 
groom, he being in want of one, and the fellow 
having come to him for employment. I wrote 
to say I considered him a good and careful 
hand over horses, but an unmitigated ruffian in 
other respects. To this letter I got no answer, 
and until yesterday never knew whether Mr. 
Mayleigh had taken him into his* service or not, 
though I once or twice thought I saw a mari 
resembling Jos6 riding through the streets since 
I have been here." 

" And is it this man who did it f " asked Cecil 
eagerly. " How did you find it out f " 

" In this way," Houston answered. " I was 
out riding yesterday, and not far from Mr. May- 
leigh's place I saw before me, on the road, a man 
mounted on a magnificent young horse, that, 
to judge by its evident fright and fdry, had 
never been ridden before. Now that is all very 
well on an American prairie, where you can 
force an animal to gallop at full speed, straight 
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on until it is ready to drop from exhaustion ; 
but here, on narrow, crooked, hard roads, it is 
nothing short of madness, and as it struck me 
none but my foolhardy friend Jos6 would do 
such a thing, I kept some way behind him, 
watching the struggle with great interest, alid 
ready, if he succeeded in conquering the animal, 
to call him a fine fellow, in spite of his rascally 
character. lie got on very well for a time, 
having, as I found afterwards, not only a for- 
midable bit in the animal's mouth, but also a 
running noose of rope round its neck, just at 
the windpipe ; so that whenever the brute tried 
to bolt, or became more than he could manage 
with the bridle he quietly choked it into submis- 
sion with the lasso. The road was not a very 
wide one, there being just enough room for 
two carts to pass each other easily. Present- 
ly he came to a place where some proprietor, 
who owned land on both sides of the road, was 
building walls, to fence in his property. The 
walls were of solid masonry, and nearly finished, 
waiting only for coping stones to complete 
them. These stones, and numbers of others, 
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left over after the completion of the walls, 
lay all along inside them, as, of course, was 
the best place for them. 

"Just as the man I was watching got be- 
tween these walls, a cart came along, well 
loaded with turf. The young horse had evi- 
dently never met anything of the kind before, 
and the sight increased tenfold the terror that 
was already maddening him. Swerving from 
the cart, he gave a short bucking spring in the 
direction of the wall, and, as I think, the man 
Jose, seeing his head turned that way, and 
being quite unable to force an unmouthed 
animal round, in so enclosed a space, backed 
towards the cart, drove the spurs into him, 
and let him go at the wall. Be that as it 
may, I saw the horse gather himself together 
and rise at the leap, which, besides being a very 
solid wall, as I have said, was at least five feet 
high. As might have been expected, the fright 
and bewilderment of the animal were so great, 
and he was so totally ignorant of the nature 
of the work required of him, that he didn't 
get his forelegs clear over ; and being unable 
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to put them under him in time, turned quite 
over, falling on top of his rider, amongst the 
copingHstones and rubbish on the other side. 

"It was a fearful-looking fall, and I rode 
up at once, to see if anything serious had 
happened. Before I could come to the spot, 
the horse had struggled to his feet, and 
made off, leaving the man lying in a pool 
of blood, to all appearance dead. I sent the 
turf-cart man for water and assistance, whilst 
I tied my nag by the roadside, and climbed 
over the wall to the injured man. He was 
frightfully wounded, but had his senses about 
him, and recognized me immediately; for it 
was Jos6, as I had fancied. 

** * 1 am done for, Seflor,' " he gasped, after a 
minute or two's silence. * I feel that brute has 
killed me ; though it was my own fault, too,' he 
added, his characteristic liking for horses com* 
pelling him to speak the truth ; ^ he did the best 
he knew, and wasn't to blame for the accident, 
as I hope you'll tell the master, if I'm dead be- 
fore I see him.' 

•• Then he went on, with frequent interrup- 
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tiouB from pain and faintness, to tell me that 
it was he who had drugged my horse the night 
of the races. 

" * Do you remember the time you gave me a 
beating, sir r he asked. 

^^ I said I did ; and he then went on to tell me 
how he had sworn to be revenged on me, but 
fearing to use the dagger in a country where 
the laws against such offences were so stringent, 
he had hit on the other expedient as likely to 
annoy me more, and also be lucrative to him ; 
for he told me he made no end of money bet- 
ting against me. 

"I then asked him how he got into the 
stable ; and it came out, after a little hesitation, 
that late in the evening he had contrived to 
fall in with Marks, shortly before tattoo, and 
persuaded him to take a glass or two of some 
very fine rum with him. Of course, as the rum 
was very strongly drugged, Marks had not 
swallowed it many minutes before he was in a 
state of stupor, and^Jose in possession of the 
key of the stables. 

"This was long after Anstruther had been 
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down, and there was no one loitering about. 
He slipped in, closed the door behind him, and 
was about to creep on to Blue Lightning's 
stall, when he trod on something, the feel of 
which he did not recognize. He stooped and 
* picked it up ; it was a gentleman's glove ; and, 
though not knowing to whom it belonged, he 
fancied it might serve to divert suspicion from 
himself, if left in the horse's stall. We know he 
acted on this design, and, the animal being 
dosed, he quietly slipped back to where he had 
left Marks, without being noticed, and without 
exciting any suspicion. The key was replaced 
in the man's pocket, and leaving him near the 
door of his hut, where his comrades, entering, 
could not fail to observe him, he stole away. 

"It was very cleverly managed; for some 
good-natured comrades finding him, he was re- 
ported as sick, and when the investigation be- 
gan it was known by many that he had been 
ill in bed all the evening — or, at least, almost 
from the time he left his comrades, after Anstru- 
ther's returning from the stables. Thus, if I 
had ever been inclined to suspect him, which I 
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was not, his alibi was very clearly proved, 
and his innocence would have been easily esta- 
Wished." 

" And this is the way poor Gerald was hunted 
down I" Cecil murmured in "sl low tone, but not 
so low as to escape altogether the hearing of 
Houston, who felt, to repair the wrong he had 
committed, he had indeed been obliged to de- 
stroy his own hopes, and who would gladly 
have left, now that he had done what he con- 
sidered his duty ; but Leveston called him back. 

" What about the man Jose f he asked. ** Is 
he dead ?" 

" No, not yet ; the doctor says he has a won- 
derful constitution, and it is just possible he 
may get over it. If he does, I hope his illness 
will have made him a better man, though I 
must say he seemed rather proud than soiTy 
when he made his confession to me. Indeed I 
think what prompted him to do it was a fear 
that, if he died without telling, I might never 
know it was his vengeance. I must be oflF now. I 
wish I knew where Anstruther was, that I might 
write and tell him his innocence was proved." 
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** The only addregs we know of," said Cecil 
quickly, before her &ther could answer, " is 
Brisbane, Queensland. Direct to the post-office 
there ; but it is very doubtful if he will ever get 
it." 

He turned and went, trying, as long as he 
was before the eyes of the world, to keep up a 
bold front ; but when he reached his quarters, he 
sat down by the table, resting his head on his 
crossed arms, and feeling as if this misery i\iat 
he endured was greater than he could bear. 

" She writes to him," he muttered through his 
clenched teeth. " Why did 1 discover his inno- 
cence ? He will return and marry her ; and I — 
I am nothing to her— worse than nothing, in- 
deed, for she hates me as the man who ruined 
him. Now I have destroyed myself" he moan- 
ed, "by telling her this; and yet what else 
could Idol Could I have kept it secret, and 
let all men believe him guilty ? No, that would 
be too base ; even for her, bad as I am, and much 
as I hate the fellow, so that I would we could 
meet in fair fight, and try which is the better 
man — ^that would have been too black a deed 
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for me. * Tout est perdu hormia thonneur^ was 
what the old French King wrote home after his 
defeat," he added, raising his head and smiling 
a ghastly smile; ^^and I think truly I might 
say the same. Everything fails me, but the 
poor heritage of a barren honour I was 
taught to cleave to in my childhood. Ohl 
little Queen, little Queen," he went on passion- 
ately, " evil was the day and dark the hour for 
me when J met you ; for you have stolen my 
strength from me, as Dalilah charmed Samson's 
might from him. I cannot leave you, though I 

know I should be better and happier far could I 

« 

forget you ; I cannot win you, I cannot hate 
you, I can do nothing but love on like a maud- 
lin fool, drinking in the light of your sweet 
eyes when they rest on me ; listening to your 
gentle voice ; living on the few kind words you 
throw so carelessly to me now and then, as you 
would throw a crust to your dog. And this 
man I have wronged, how much happier he is 
in spite of all — curse him 1 For he knows he 
has your heart, my Queen, and that you are 
loyal to the death, whilst he is toiling to win 
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yon in foreign lands. Be a man, Houston !" lie 
added, rising with sudden energy, and passing 
}iis hand across his face, as if to wipe away the 
torturing thoughts that oppressed hira. " You 
have had yourself to decide your fate this day ; 
be brave, and make another struggle ; learn to 
gain the mastery over your own heart, and 
forget her; leave her for a while, and come 
back a new man." 

He called his servant with a sudden deter- 
mination, and ordered hira to pack up his 
things. He telegraphed for leave, and whilst 
waiting for an answer, wrote a few short lines 
to Anstruther, telling him of the discovery he 
had made, and expressing sorrow for having 
misjudged hira. It did indeed cost hira an 
effort to write thus to the raan he hated, and 
own himself in the wrong ; but he was brave 
enough in those things, and followed the dic- 
tates of honour without flinching. He saw 
no one else that day, and left next morning 
early, with the full determination that he 
would not return until he had torn this fatal 
love from his heart. 
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In the meantime, when the Colonel left them, 
Cecil and her father remained for a time look- 
ing at each other, both overcome by their own 
feelings, and too much pre-occupied to speak. 
At last Leveston murmnred in a broken voice, 

" My child, you were right, and I have be- 
haved badly to my old friend. What could 
have possessed me to believe him guilty f But, 
indeed, he looked like it, his confusion was so 
apparent." 

"But he explained that," she interrupted. 
*• Surely it was natural that, seeing himself 
accused of such a crime before such an enemy, 
his heart should have failed him with foreboding 
terror. He was himself soon, when the first 
shock of seeing what his fate would be was 
past, and then he took his course at once bold- 
ly and bravely ; and I doubt not, if he still lives, 
toils as busily with his hands, and performs his 
present work in life as well as though he had 
never had anything else to do." 

"No doubt he does," her father answered, 
" for he was a brave fellow. But he is thou- 
sands of miles away ; and even if he hears his 
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innocence is proved, it may be years before we 
see him again. In the meantime, I shall have 
died, and he will never know how it has grieved 
my last hours to think I judged him harshly, 
and deserted him in his need. Tell him, my 
child, if you see him again — ^though I fear that 
will never be ; I have it on my mind thaf. he 
will not hear the news of his acquittal from sus- 
picion — ^but if he does return, let him know that 
I, who will then be dead, ask his pardon for 
having believed the cruel charge brought against 
him.'' 

He lay back exhausted, while Cecil wept 
quietly beside him. That her father was dying 
day by day was only too clear, and it seemed 
to her his words had a prophetic sound, coming 
as they did from one on the brink of the grave. 
What if he too was gone, and her father's fore- 
bodings should be fulfilled, that she should 
never see him again I It was very poasible, 
something whispered probable, or why had her 
letters passed entirely unnoticed ? 

How closely joy and sorrow dog each other's 
footsteps in this life I An hour ago, and the 
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new8 bad seemed the gladdest she had heard 
for many a long day ; but now her happiness 
was turned to gri^f with the thought that he 
whom it most concerned, and whose spirit 
would so have bounded with rapture and pride 
at hearing it, might perhaps be lying cold and 
still, where neither joy nor pleasure, grief nor 
pain, shall ever cause the wildest heart one 
passing throb. 

As for her father, he remembered bitterly the 
dark agonised face turned in piteous appeal to 
his accusers, as he asked, almost in vain, for 
some to believe his word. He could realize 
now how it must have wrung that haughty 
spirit to plead for that which had formerly 
been to him as the air he breathed, and as little 
thought of, also — namely, the trustand confidence 
of those about him. He could not help asking 
himself how would he have borne sach a trial; 
and a kind of groan escaped him as he thought 
what might have been his position had only 
suspicion changed to fall on him. 

For, being ill, he felt, more strongly than per- 
haps he would have willingly acknowledged, 
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the weakness of his character, which had fought 
his battle in the world very indiflFerently, even 
when surrounded by affection and trust, and 
which would have succumbed altogether, had 
any such overwhelming trial fallen to his lot. 

Then he thought of Houston's act that day. 
If he had been in the wrong, and had hunted 
a man almost to the death on false premises, 
would he have had the courage to come forth 
boldly and acknowledge his mistake the in- 
stant he discovered it — even thereby ruining 
his hopes, when he seemed about to reach 
their fulfilment I He almost thought not, though 
he knew it was right, and could see the gran- 
deur of the act, but he was so weak, so 
miserably weak, what another man would do 
at any cost, because it was his duty, and the 
right thing to do, he would avoid, or at least 
try to shirk, he knew ; and he could not but fear 
he would at least have put off confessing his 
error for a little longer, had he been the Colonel. 

He wished Houston had waited until every- 
thing was settled, as it must have been soon, 
and until he had passed away from this trou- 
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blesome world. The man was noble and worthy 
indeed who could act as the Colonel had done ; 
and with none would he sooner leave his 
child, though his manner might not be as 
loveable, nor his face as prepossessing, as those 
of some others. 

Regrets were useless, and yet he couldn't 
help feeling regret ; first for the false judgment 
that had caused all this pain, then for the too 
early discovery of its falseness, that de- 
stroyed the hopes he had cherished. Poor man ! 
he was weaker than ever now, and sorrowed 
more for the trouble it caused him, and the 
derangement of his plans, than for the gallant 
life blighted by the hasty suspicions of him- 
self and his fellows. 

Presently, whilst they each sat buried in 
sad thoughts, Yillars came in. 

" What is 4;his rumour that's going about ?" 
he said. "They say Anstruther's innocence 
has been proved — ^as, indeed, I always knew it 
would be ; but they say, also, it was the Colonel 
discovered the real culprit, and confessed the 
wrong done to Anstruther, which I can hardly 

VOL. m. I 
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believe. He's too proad to own himself in the 
wrong/' 

" You don't do him jnstic5e, indeed you don't I" 
med Cecil earnestly. ** It is quite true, as is 
said — ^the Colonel found it out and proclaimed 
it. He came here just a short time ago to 
tell us, and seemed most anxious it should be 
known everywhere. He was greatly distressed 
to think he had been the means of breaking a 
man on a false charge." 

** I hear he is going on leave," replied Villars. 
** I daresay he wishes to get all the talk about 
it over before he shows again. One of the 
first he told was the man Marks, who, it seems, 
was drinking with the fellow that did it, and 
who, knowing that something had been put 
into his drink, was in an awful fiink whilst the 
trial was going on, for fear his misdemeanour 
should be discovered. He knew he had no- 
thing to do with the doctoring of the horse, 
but he was aware, also, he had not been in a 
fit state to watch over his master's interests 
that night, and that if this came to light he 
should get into trouble. I noticed that his 
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manner was confused ^and lightened that even- 
ing," went on Villars ; " but it passed oflF quick- 
ly, and I thought no more about it, when I 
found his comrade's account tallied so exactly 
with his. I'm sorry now I didn't point out 
his embarrassment, and have him questioned; 
the matter might have been cleared up at 
once had that been done. I'm glad, however, 
to hear it's all put straight, and what's more, . 
that the Colonel really had the honesty to 
tell what he discovered. We shall end by 
liking that man, I foresee, in spite of his dis- 
agreeable exterior. Emily has always stood 
up for him from the first, and says there's a 
great deal of good in him, hidden by a very 
tyrannical temper." 

**I daresay she's right," answered Cecil; 
**but in the meantime he has allowed that 
temper so to get the better of him as to cause 
him to do a mischief he will find it very hard 
to repair. I wish we could get news of An- 
struther, and find out what has become of him." 

"I'll tell you what," said Villars, after a 
pause, during which he appeared to be think- 

i2 
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ing earnestly; *^ Emily has a brother who is 
going out to Queensland by the next steamer ; 
he sails in a day or two, but still I think a 
letter would catch him before he leaves, and 
we might direct him to make inquiries for our 
friend the first thing on his landing. Wouldn't 
that dot" 

" The very thing I" cried Cecil, while Leves- 
ton looked up with a little more interest than 
he had yet taken in the conversation, and 
asked, languidly, if he could be found and re- 
turn in four months. 

** Hardly so soon," Villars answered ; " for no 
doubt he will be up the country. I should not 
think it possible for him to be back in less than 
half a year." 

Leveston shook his head and sighed as he 
heard the answer, knowing as he did that his 
hold on life would hardly last so long ; whilst 
Villars went off to get the letter written, to 
which in a few days he received an answer, post- 
ed just before young James sailed, saying that 
** he would use every exertion to discover his 
brother-in-law's old oomrade." 
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In the meantime, Houston's upright behaviour 
about his error had jexcited various and conflict- 
ing comments amongst the officers of the regi- 
ment ; some pronouncing him a brick, and not 
Haifa bad fellow, whilst others sneered and said, 
" Very well contrived. He knew it must have 
come out some day, so thought it best to do the 
noble dodge, and tell himself." But it was 
. certainly those whose principles were most 
doubtful that thus accused their superior. 

Fine times all the young and gay spirits in 
the regiment had of it, too, under Major Car- 
de'y, who was a most easy-going officer, and 
who took Houston's command in his absence. 
Houston, who had resolved to go south- 
wards, and spend his leave in some radiant 
clime, where the beauties of nature, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, might wean his soul from 
the loved and unattainable, set sail in his beau- 
tiful yacht, the Swallow^ for the sunny shores of 
the Mediterranean. There was everything on 
board to please the eye and wile away the time. 
He had even that wildest and merriest fellow 
in the service, Dalton, of the — th, on board, 
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going out to join his regiment at Malta ; but he 
was sick at heart ; the gayest song, the wittiest 
jest— and with these his companion abounded— 
hardly called up an answering look on his dark 
face ; his brow remained always sad, his gloomy 
unfathomable eyes never relaxed into a smile. 

" What's come to that fellow Houston 1" mused 
Dalton one evening, watching the Colonel as 
he leant against the bulwarks gazing vacantly 
at the waves following each other in the vessel's 
wake. " He used to be as jovial a comrade as 
any in the service, and now he's insupportable. 
For my own sake I must find out what it'Fb all 
about, and see if I can cheer him up. There's 
nothing like doing a good action for one's own 
interests. By-the-by, wasn't there some story 
about a girl he'd fallen desperately in love with 1 
1 think Dumbleton told me something of Hous- 
ton's having paid him a bet I heard them mak- 
ing about this girl, which was a proof she had 
added him to her list of victims. But what's 
making him so down ? I shouldn't have said 
Houston was the man to let any other fellow 
take her from him. That's the clew, however, 
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and I'll Boon read the riddle now IVe gone so 
far." 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Dalton 
threw the end of his cigar into the sea, and 
taking Houston by the arm, began walking him 
up and down the deck, talking gaily the while, 
and striving, without success, to divert his com- 
panion's thoughts from the gloomy subject that 
engrossed them. 

Stopping suddenly, when he saw his efforts 
were vain, Dalton planted himself in front of 
his host with a quick determined movement 
that for a minute attracted Houston's attention. 

**Thi8 won't do," said the young fellow 
peremptorily. "Do* you call this the proper 
way to treat a man ? — for, by *Jove 1 I don't. 
There wei^ twe or three fellows dying to take 
me out, and I gave the preference to you, be- 
cause you had the character of being such a 
jolly companion, and a first-rate skipper ; and 
now, when I'm here hard and fast with you, out 
on the briny deep, and far removed from all 
hope of succour, you take a fit of moping, 
moonstruck madness, which I can only account 
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for by fluppofling you're in love ; and I ask you, 
as a human creature and a gentleman, was it 
fair to beguile a fellow into sailing with a man 
in love? If Td known what to expect, do 
you think for one minute I'd have gone in for 
it? A man in love enough to mope I Can 
anything more irrational be conceived? Come, 
man, if you can't have her don't be down. 
There are plenty fairer, that may prove more at- 
tainable in the land to which we're going." 

" Hush, Jack I" cried Houston quickly. " I 
believe, as you say, I've treated you badly, but 
I had an idea you wanted to get out as soon as 
possible, and as the Swallow is the fastest boat 
out, I thought I was doing you a service. But 
don't talk of love, there's a good fellow, for you 
know nothing about it, except with regard to 
yourself, and it riles me to hear you speak of 
it." 

" The skipper's mad," muttered Jack Dalton, 
*^ telling me I don't know anything about love 
— I who broke into a Turk's harem near the 
Sweet Waters once, and carried off the black- 
eyed girl who used to throw me out messages 
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in flowers. I was very spoony about her for a 
time, as he might remember, and was near get- 
ting broke for my pains, the old heathen 
kicked up such a dust about it. But the man's 
mad, that's certain, and I'm afraid I was a fool 
for my pains when I came aboard this tight 
little craft, though she does leave the waves 
behind her like the bird she is named after." 

" If you won't compare your passion for the 
Leilas and Zuleikas of Turkish harems with 
my love for this girl. Til tell you about it," said 
Houston at length ; and then he related to his 
volatile companion all that the reader already 
knows. 

" And will you tell me what you left for just 
now?" asked Dalton, when he had finished. 
" The father is dying, and is anxious the girl 
should marry you ; she has no protector, and 
will be glad in the end to obey her father, and 
take you, to provide herself with a home. You 
certainly are the most foolish fellow I ever met, 
to think of leaving when the game was just in 
your own hands, particularly when absence 
agrees with you so badly as it seems to do. 
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Hy adTioe is, crowd all saO, take me on to 
Malta, and go back across France, leaving the 
master to bring home the Swalhw. U you 
make haste, and act energetically, you may 
have married her long before that fellow le- 
tnms from Australia — ^ii^ indeed, he ever does." 

" I believe yon are right,'* answered Houston. 
** I feel I cannot go on in this way. It is my 
destiny, whilst life remains in me, to strive for 
her ; and I only feel as though I lived whilst I 
am in her presence, and working to gain her." 

Acting on this advice, Houston returned to 
AtUone before two months had elapsed, to the 
great surprise of all his subordinates, who knew 
he had three months' leave, and who had cer- 
tainly not expected him back before it had ex- 
pired, thinking, very likely, he might apply for 
an extension, and remain away longer. 

The sick man was still lingering on, much as 
when Houston left, and greeted his Colonel's 
return with evident delight. 

^^ I am so glad to see you I" he sighed, with 
his faint, low voice, when Houston entered his ' 
room. "I was better for a little while after 
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yoii left, but I am worse now, and I don't think 
I can last much longer." 

He did linger on, nevertheless, till two 
months more were past, when Mrs. Yillars 
heard from her brother, who had arrived in 
Queensland, and had at once begun the in- 
quiries she had directed him to make. 

It was not necessary to pursue the investiga- 
tions far, however, as the whole country was 
ringing with the particulars of the failure of an 
ill-fated expedition that had started for the in- 
terior of the continent some time before. They 
had not returned, and no tidings of them had 
reached the settlements for many months. 
Just before young James arrived, however, a 
second expedition, following in the same track, 
had come on all that remained of those con- 
cerned in the first enterprise. They had per- 
ished, evidently of thirst, in a wide expanse of 
desert, though only a day's march from water, 
which would have saved them, had they but 
known of it. There they all were, some lying 
in the camp, others at different distances out- 
side it, as though tbey had straggled off in 
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search of that for want of which they were 
perishing. Nine men in all had started, and 
nine whitened skeletons, with fragments of tat- 
tered garments still covering them, and waving 
in the wind, were found on and around that 
ghastly camping-ground. The native dogs had 
fattened on their flesh, the kites had picked 
their bones, but otherwise they had been left to 
lie as they fell, there being no traces of human 
footsteps near, nor any indication of the thievish 
blacks having plundered their remains. 

Amongst those who started on this fatal trip, 
there had been a new arrival of the name of 
Anstruther. He had been but a short time in 
the colony, and there was no doubt of his iden- 
tity Mrith their friend, the description coinciding 
completely. 

Cecil was sitting with Emily Villars when 
this letter arrived, and she recognised at once 
the foreign postmark. Breathlessly she watch- 
ed her friend's face as she glance<l over the 
closely-written sheets; and when she saw its 
expression sadden with every word read, a ter- 
rible foreboding of coming trouble seized her, 
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and falling on her knees beside Mrs. Yillars, she 
exclaimed, 

** There is bad news I — I know there is 1 — 
tell me quickly, for heaven's sake 1" 

"My poor child,'* answered Emily Villars, 
throwing her arms round the trembling girl, 
" it is all over — he will return no more.'* 

" No more 1" repeated the girl, pressing her 
hands to her heart, and gazing round her wild- 
ly ; " he will return no more I He is gone, then ; 
gone without knowing his innocence had 
triumphed; gone without knowing I was faith- 
ful ; gone without tasting the happiness life 
had in store for him I Gone, and I am left 
waiting — ^waiting till the day of release comes, 
and I shall meet him at last. Oh ! pray for me 
that that day may come quickly I" She laid 
her head on her friend's shoulder ; her whole 
frame trembled excessively, but no tears re- 
lieved her ; misery seemed to have burned them 
up, and her bright hollow eyes had a scared 
unnatural look. " Read me what he says," she 
went on, at length. So her friend read her the 
short account of the luckless expedition, and 
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the certainty that he was of the party. ** There 
IB only papa now/' she said, at length, rifling, 
** and he won't be with me long. I must go to 
him. Pray for me, for I have no heart left." 

And thus she went back to her father, and 
told him all, with the same wild scared face, 
the same unnatural light in her glorious eyes. 
But her composure never failed her ; she was 
like a marble statue, and though day by day 
she faded to a beautiful transparent shadow, 
her spirit kept her up, and she waited on and 
watched over the dying man as usual. 

To Houston she was more gentle, when she 
came across him, or was forced to speak to him; 
and once he took courage to say to her — 

^^ I am more grieved than I can express that 
my discovery was made too late. I shall never 
forgive myself for having been so hasty in the 
matter. ' 

^ You are not to blame, I suppose," she an- 
swered, wearily ; " you did what was right, as 
soon as you discovered the wrong that had 
been committed, and that is all that can be ex- 
pected of you." 
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"Don't speak to me in that way, Queen," he 
replied ; " I do blame myself bitterly " 

"Never call me by that name," she cried, 
passionately ; " it was he first gave it me, in 
the days when I was his Uttle child friend, and 
I will not hear it firom your lips." 

" Very well," he answered, sadly, " it shall be 
as you wish ;" and he went out, hoping less 
than ever, yet still more determined to perse- 
vere. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A SAD BRIDAL. 



4 BOUT two weeks after the news had ar- 
-^ rived of Anstruther's death in the Austra- 
lian bush, and while those who had known him 
still talked of and lamented his loss, a mani- 
fest and decided change began to show itself 
in Leveston. 

He knew death was very near, and, as he 
had said often before, Cecil's fate was the only- 
thing that troubled him. Full of this idea, he 
began the subject one day, when Houston was 
sitting with him, and when Cecil, as was her 
custom on these occasions, was working in an- 
other room. 

" Are you still as anxious as ever, Houston, 
to have my little girl? Her troubles have 
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changed her sadly of late, and you may not 
desire her now, broken-spirited and faded, for a 
wife, as you did in the days when jshe was the 
gay and lovely Queen of the Regiment." 

" As I loved her then," answered the Colonel, 
" so I love her now, only with tenfold more de- 
votion, for I feel that I, in a great measure, am 
the cause of her troubles, and where shall I 
find a nobler, fairer, truer woman than this 
whom I have striven so long to win. Oh I if 
she were but mine, time would heal her regrets for 
the dead, and she would learn to love me. 
Let who will despair, I must still wait in hope." 

" She will have no money, you know," went 
on Leveston. "I am encumbered with debt, 
and have been putting off the settlement of my 
affairs year after year. I doubt if she will 
have a thousand pounds, and I have no one in 
whose charge to leave her, if she does not 
marry you. I think she will ; even if I can pre- 
vail on her at the last moment, you will take 
her by my dying bed, will you not, Houston ?" 

*' Will I not I" he answered* " Were I dying 
myself, that happiness would give me new life, 
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Whenever or wherever she will have me, I am 
willing to take her." 

So it was arranged with Houston, and the 
next time Leveston was alone with his daugh- 
ter, he reverted again to the subject that had 
so often been discussed between them. 

" Darling," her father began, *'I don't want 
to trouble you, and indeed you have had enough 
of pain and grief lately, but now I must speak 
about that which presses on my mind. In a 
day or two at most I shall be gone. What I 
have to say, therefore, I must say at once, and 
clearly. 1 have not been as good a father to 
you, my child, as I should have been. I have 
lived a self-indulgent life, and wasted the money 
that might have made you independent and 
comfortable when I am gone. You will not 
have enough to keep you in the necessaries of 
life ; and I have no relatives who would be will- 
ing to take you, and treat you as their own. 
There is but one way of providing for you that 
I see before me. 1 have often pointed it out to 
you, and you were not willing to please me 
then in the matter. Now, when I speak to you 
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from my death-bed, and implore you to grant 
me the happiness of seeing you safe in the care 
of one so devoted, surely you cannot refuse to 
marry Houston." 

" Oh I father," she cried piteously, " anything 
but that I — anything but that ! I cannot marry. 
I can bear poverty, and work for my bread as 
a governess, as other girls have done before me, 
but this I must not do. Don't ask me, father." 

" I have set my heart on it," he answered ; 
" and I cannot die till my wish is accomplished. 
Don't keep me lingering here so long. I am 
weary of my life. Have pity on me and let me 

go." 

" Father I father I" she cried wildly, " why 
must I sacrifice myself? I tell you that man is 
abhorrent to me ! He is the murderer of my 
love, as surely, in truth, as though he had 
killed him with his own hand, for he sent him 
out to the country where he met his death. The 
curse of God would be on me if I married a man 
I hated I" 

"If Houston is his murderer, I am also," 
groaned the dying man, "for I believed him 
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guilty, and joined with those that condemned 
him ; and, don't you see, child, we only did our 
duty, as it seemed to us, and we are not crimi- 
nal because we were deceived. Besides, do 
you remember a promise you made me, not long 
after I met with this accident — I asked you to 
do something for me that would allow me to 
die happy,. but said I would not tell you what 
it was till the time came when I should require 
the sacrifice of you, and you promised. Do you 
remember I" 

" I remember," she murmured, feintly ; " but, 
oh ! not this — anything but this, my father I" 

He turned away his head, that fie might not 
see her grief — it troubled him ; but obstinate, 
as weak men often are, he was determined to 
carry his point, saying to himself, "She will 
bless me for it some day." He therefore went 
on^ " This is all I ask, Cecil. It is a little thing 
to do to please a dying father; and my time 
gets shorter and shorter. I fear I have not 
many hours to live. Oh I my child," he added, 
raising himself, and stretching out his hands 
towards her with sudden energy, **I long to 
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depart in peace. Will you not do this much to 
ensure it ?" 

She rose from her kneeling position by her 
father's bedside, and paced the room once or 
twice in an agony, then she turned towards him 
and answered, 

" Why should I care so much about my happi- 
ness in this miserable lifet — and surely God 
will pardon my sin, if I commit it to secure my 
father's rest. I will try to do as you wish, if 
you do it quickly. But don't let me think over 
it, or I shall go mad. That may be my fate in 
the end," she muttered. 

As soon as she had promised, the fitful energy 
that had supported her father died away, and 
he fell back on his pillow, gasping with difficulty, 
" Send, or it will be too late." 

Mechanically she sent for the Colonel, and 
there, by the bedside of the dying man, they 
were made man and wife, he gazing at them 
with happy eyes, from which the power of sight 
was surely passing, or he could not have failed 
to observe the look of horror and pain on the 
girl's wan, thin face, when her lover, now be- 
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come her husband, placed the ring on her slender 
finger. 

As the last words were spoken, and the bless^ 
ing pronounced, he whispered faintly, "My 
child, I am happy," sighing out his life with 
the words. 

Uttering a wild shriek, the new-made wife 
sprang forward, and fell on her face across the 
corpse. Gently her husband tried to raise her, 
and take her from the room ; but she pushed 
him from her with sudden energy, saying, 
" Leave me alone with him whilst I have him. 
I shall go mad if you remain I Mad I" she re- 
peated in a whisper, pressing her hand to her 
throbbing forehead. " I think I am so already I" 

And this was the end for which Houston had 
toiled and striven. He almost told himself, as 
he turned from the room, it would have beeu 
better for him he had never been born, than 
have gained his wish in that fashion. But after 
he had recovered a little from the shock of the 
dreadful scene, he began again to take courage. 
The human heart is so prone to hope, so slow 
to despond, that his kept whispering, " She is 
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yours now. You love her wholly and devotedly. 
She will surely return your aflFection in time." 

For the present, however, he seemed further 
than ever from obtaining what he wished ; for 
as soon as Leveston's death became known, 
Emily Villars went over and obtained admit- 
tance to the room where the bereaved girl was. 
She was lying, as Houston had seen her last, 
across her father's body ; her Irish maid, unable 
to prevail upon her to move, had thought it 
best to leave her alone until some friend should 
come who would have influence over her. 

With great difficulty Mrs. Villars drew her 
from the room ; but even when that was accom- 
plished, it was still necessary she should have 
companionship, and some one to look after her. 
Her mind was in so desperate and unsettled a 
state, her friend feared that she might indeed 
lose her reason altogether if any fresh blow fell 
on her. Therefore she stopped with her day 
after day, and night after night, untiring in her 
care and watchfulness of the stricken girl, until 
the funeral was over, and her father's body had 
been consigned to its long resting-place. 
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All this while Mra. Villars bad not dared to 
approach the subject pf Cecil'B marriage, though 
it was well known and freely discussed through- 
out the regiment. Nor had she allowed Hous- 
ton to see her, though he called constantly to 
inquire, full of anxiety to be permitted to make 
himself useful in some way. 

'^ I am afraid it is a bad business, that mar- 
riage," she said to her husband one day, when 
she saw him for a few minutes, whilst Cecil was 
dozing in the next room. 

" It's a sin, nothing less," he answered, ve- 
hemently, "forcing her to take him at such a 
time. If I had been Mr. Fowler, Fd have re- 
fused to perform the ceremony, seeing her in 
such a state. He says himself it was the most 
painful thing he ever witnessed." 

" Then why on earth did he lend himself to 
helping it on?" asked his wife, indignantly. 
" But I suppose I must speak to her now about 
it, though I confess Fm afraid. I can't quite 
make out whether she remembers all that hap- 
pened, or not." 

^" She has no money," went on Villars. " The 
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poor fellow that's gone was tremendously 
dipped, and the little property there was must 
be sold. I fear if she has a few hundreds it will 
be all. Not that that matters now, as there 
were no settlements, and Houston can give her 
what he likes. I don't fancy he'll grudge her 
anything, however ; that's his one good point — 
he's desperately in love with her." 

" I wish he hadn't been, I know," answered 
his wife, with a sigh ; " then this horrible mar- 
riage could never have taken place, and she'd 
at least have been free to choose for herself, 
whatever she wished, then." 

So Emily Villars went back to her friend, 
feeling decidedly frightened at the task before 
her; but there was no help for it, and she 
began. 

" Cecil, darling, can you remember anything 
about what happened to you when you met with 
this dreadful blow I" 

The gii'l shuddered, and looking straight be- 
fore her, with a pale, horrified face, she answered, 

" Remember I It is all written with letters oi 
fire on my brain I How shall I escape fi*om it !" 
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" My poor child 1" Emily replied, pretending 
not to notice the abhorrence in her tone, " it 
was indeed a dreadful time to choose for such a 
ceremony ; but at least it made happy the father 
who loved you." 

At the mention of her father's name she fell 
on her friend's neck, and tears that had not 
visited her eyes since her last worst troubles 
began, flowed in torrents, relieving her over- 
wrought brain. 

" Oh I Emily," she cried, ** let me go with you. 
I cannot live with that man, I am almost mad 
at times, and I feel I should then lose my reason 
altogether. Let me stay with you. I will be 
no trouble, and I am sure Villars would not 
refuse me." 

** My darling I" Mrs. Villars answered, greatly 
distressed, " don't you see that is impossible I 
He could compel us to give you up to him, 
and we could not withhold you from him. No, 
there is but one course to pursue now, and I 
fear at first you will find it a hard one — that is, 
to do your duty bravely, because it is your duty. 
Listen to me, dear, a minute. I know you are 
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a sensible girl, and one who thinks of what is 
right before she acts; for Hed worth has told me 
many pieces of advice you have given him 
which prove this. Think, therefore, what counsel 
you would give another in this position, and 
follow it. To do one's duty in any situation 
well and truly carries its own reward ; but I 
think that you, in this matter, may in time hope 
for a better recompense than the empty satisfac- 
tion of knowing you have done as you ought." 

"Don't say any more about it," Cecil aa- 
swered, rising hastily, and twisting up her 
hair, which had fallen in glistening masses 
about her shoulders. " I have thought, and I 
have taken my resolution ; if you are ever 
hereafter tempted to think me in the wrong, try 
to believe that I am acting for the best. Your 
kindness I can never forget, nor your dear 
good husband's either. To-morrow Colonel 
Houston shall know my decision; that will 
be soon enough, won't it?" 

" Tm sure it will do very well," Emily Vil- 
lars replied. " I have not heard him speak on 
the matter until to-day, but I knew it wob 
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time that some arrangements should be made 
for yoii, as you cannot continue to occupy 
these rooms any longer." 

" I suppose not," she answered ; " but now, 
dear, let me be alone for the rest of the even- 
ing. I have a headache, and must rest a little, 
with all I have got before me to-morrow," 

Emily Villars left then, and went back to 
the barracks, telling her husband, as she walk- 
ed along, all that had passed, and of the poor 
girl's wild prayer to be allowed to live with them ; 
how she had showed her that was impossible, 
and that then she had grown calmer, and said she 
would arrange matters with Houston to-mor- 
row. " After all, it may turn out better than 
we expected," she added ; but her husband 
only shook his head and answered, 

** Out of such an aversion as hers no hap- 
piness can grow." 

When her friend left, Cecil rose, took a sheet 
of notepaper, on which she wrote a few words, 
folded it, placed it in an envelope, directed it to 
Colonel Houston, and laid it in a conspicuous 
position on the table. She then put on her 
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new mourning walkiug-dresfl, which she had 
never before had occasion to wear, took a 
small sum of money, amounting in all to about 
thirty pounds, that was in her possession, for 
housekeeping expenses, out of which she placed 
some on the table in an envelope directed to 
the maid-servant ; then, putting on her hat, 
and taking an old black garden one in her 
hand, she tied a thick veil over her face, and 
prepared to leave the house. 

Before making these arrangements, however, 
she had called the servant, sending her out 
on a message, and telling her she was going 
to bed, and must not be disturbed till the 
morning. It was now about nine o'clock, and 
quite dark ; the maid was still out, so, creeping 
to the door, the poor girl opened it cautiously 
and peeped out. Everything was still; she 
passed through, closed the door behind her, 
and in a minute or two was hurrying along 
in the direction of the lake. Reaching a lone- 
ly deep part of the river, where the banks 
rose rather steeply above the water, she threw 
her hat into an eddy, that she saw would 
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float it back to the shore a little ftirther down ; 
and having done this to elude pursuit, and 
cut herself off for ever from all the friends 
of her youth, she put on the old hat she 
had been carrying in her hand, tied her veil 
again over her face, and took a cross-road in 
the direction of a small station some miles fur- 
ther on. 

Her long rides about the country had made 
her &miliar with every lane and byroad, so that 
she reached the little station in time for the 
first morning train, and, With a foresight hardly 
to be expected in her present state of mind, 
took a ticket for MuUingar only; for, she ar- 
gued, if they do inquire about me, and hear 
there was anyone so early this morning asking 
for a ticket to Dublin, they might suspect 
something — now they'll only think it was a 
country-woman going in to market. 

At Mullingar she took her ticket on to Dub- 
lin ; and finding the train she was travelling 
by was the mail, she determined to pursue her 
journey to London at once ; for it was to that 
great city she was now directing her steps, 
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thinking, justly, that there she should have a 
better chance of being irretrievably hidden 
from sight than anywhere else. In a few hours 
more, she was plunging across the channel, 
on board one of the mail steamers. The 
morning was stormy, but she, being accus- 
tomed to long voyages, did not feel incon- 
venienced by the rolling of the vessel, and, re- 
maining on deck, continued to meditate over 
the state of her affairs. 

Suddenly an idea seemed to strike her, for, 
glancing hurriedly around, she pulled off her 
glove, and seeing there was no one there to 
observe her movements, sUpped off the wedding- 
ring Colonel Houston had placed on her finger 
a few days before. Then, leaning over the 
side of the vessel, she dropped the golden 
symbol of her bondage into the seething 
waters, watching it, as it sank, with a pas- 
sionate feeling of relief that that token of 
the man she abhorred should trouble her sight 
no more. 

Now she was virtually dead and gone to all 
her friends; they conld not believe anything 
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but that, and she bad the world before her 
where to choose* But what should she do for 
her support ? A governess, she well knew, she 
could not be without a Recommendation, and 
that, whilst dead to her friends, it was impossible 
to obtain. The only employment she thought 
herself fit for was, perhaps, a situation as work- 
woman in some milliner's ware-room. That 
was a toilsome life, she knew, but it did not 
«eem po«.ible any other was iu store for her ; 
and bad as it might be, it was at least better 
than the life-long misery pi being Colonel Hous- 
ton's wife. 

Whilst she was thinking these sad thoughts, 
and planning these weary schemes, her maid 
was goiug into her room to call her at the 
usual time. Seeing the bed had not been slept 
in, the notes lying on the table, and her mis- 
tress's out-of-door dress missing, a faint sus- 
picion of what might be the case stole upon her 
mind; but without stopping to examine the 
letters, she determined to nm across to Mrs. 
Villars, as it might be her young lady bad only 
gone there to spend the night. 
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Emily Villara, whose toilette was not yet 
completed, hearing her friend's maid was very 
anxious to speak to her, had her shown up; and 
whilst still continuing to coil up the masses of 
her beautiful brown hair, asked what was the 
matter. 

" Please, mum," said the girl nervously, " is 
the mistress stopping with you, mum ? For she 
haven't slept in her own bed this blessed night, 
mum, and I do be afeared she may have gone 
away altogether." Here the maid, who was 
really fi^nd of her kind young mistress, put her 
apron up to her eyes and began to sob. 

" Don't be a fool !" said Emily Villars, rather 
sharply, dropping all her 'hair out of her hands 
again. " Speak out clearly. You don't mean 
to tell me Miss Leveston — Mrs. Houston, I 
mean," she corrected herself, — " is not in her 
own house now ?" 

"Indeed she's not, mum; and there's two 
letters a-lying on the table, which I didn't 
touch, for fear of doing mischief, but I came on 
here to you straight, mum, thinking as how 
Miss Cecil might be with you." 

VOL. III. L 
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" Wait there a minute," Mrs. Villars answered, 
going to speak to her husband ; *' TU be back 
presently, and tell you what you must do. Oh ! 
Hedworth," she cried, entering her husband's 
room, " that poor child has run away, to avoid 
Colonel Houston, I suppose ; but, at any rate, 
she is gone. What ought we to do ?" 

" I see nothing for it but to run down to 
Houston at once, tell him what has happened, 
and try and prevail on him to make some terms 
with the poor girl, whenever she is discovered, 
that shall enable her to live without molesta- 
tion from him until her mind gets a little more 
settled. Her calmness yesterday when you 
spoke to her evidently proceeded from this re- 
Holve. ril take Mary with me ; she may help 
us in our search." 

In a very short space of time Houston and 
Villars were at the house, and on the table 
found the notes lying, as Mary had mentioned ; 
one of them was addressed to her, the other, as 
we know, to Colonel Houston. 

Seizing his, Houston tore it open with trem- 
bling fingers, and an agonised, expectant look 
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on his dark face. There were but a few words, 
without beginning or ending — merely these 
words : — 

" Forget and forgive me. Farewell." 

"What does she mean? — where has she 
gone ?" cried Houston, holding out the sheet in 
his trembling hands to Villars. " Oh I why did 
she treat me thus ? My poor darling I I had 
never meant to drive her to this I I only told 
your wife yesterday that I should like to speak 
to her to-day, and this is what happens. In 
heaven's name, Villars, what am I to do I" 

" Come with me, and let us make inquiries at 
the station first. If we can trace her — and indeed 
I have no doubt we shall be able to do so — you 
wiU have to avoid appearing before her for 
some time, and allow my wife and me to arrange 
matters between you. But first let us see what 
she has said to Mary." 

Mary, on opening her envelope, found only 
the small amount of wages due to her, with a 
trifle over — not a word besides. 

" Oh I sir," sobbed the faithful attendant to 
Villars, '* she has taken nothing except the 

l2 
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clothes she had on her back. Everything is 
there," pointing as she spoke to a large ward- 
robe that stood near them. 

"See if she has taken her ornaments and 
valuables," said Villars. " We shall be able to 
understand better what she means to do when 
we know that." 

" There is nothing gone, sir," answered the 
maid, after a brief search ; " everything is here." 

" Was there any money in the house ?" asked 
Villars again, after a puzzled pause, — " any but 
this left to you, I mean." 

" I think not, sir," the girl answered. " I 
didn't know even she had that same, for last 
night, when she sent me out to get a pound of 
candles (we'd run out of them, sir), she took 
out her purse to give me the money, and it was 
as good as empty, all but a few shillings." 

" Then she can't be far off, " mused Vil- 
lars ; while Houston stood gazing at her last 
words to him, with a heart-rending expression 
of countenance. *' She can't have gone by 
train," went on Villars, " as she had no money 
to get a ticket ; probably she has set off on foot 
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to walk to Dublin. We shall find her if we 
scour the country around well, of that I am 
convinced ; but first we'll make inquiries at the 
station. Come, Houston." 

Mechanically the stricken man obeyed his 
companion, first, however, carefully folding the 
few lines as he had received them, and placing 
them in' his pocket; then he went out with 
Villars, and they proceeded to the railway. 

No tidings could be obtained of her there, 
and nothing now remained but to orga- 
nise a regular search thrpughout the country- 
side. This was done, parties being sent in 
every direction. All her friends, and she 
had many, joined in the quest. No doubt 
traces of her would have been discovered if 
they had asked at the stations eight and nine 
miles up and down the line, but this they did 
not think of doing, being firmly persuaded she 
was without money. Even had the look-out for 
her been kept up for a few days longer, tidings 
would have been obtained of the place where 
she had taken the train ; but even on the first 
day traces of her were discovered, as she 
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had intended, that stopped all further search. 

The hat that she had thrown into the river 
was found caught in some sedges, not far 
from the spot whence she had dropped it. It 
was evidently a lady's hat, and that of a per- 
son in deep mourning. Villars was with the 
party who discovered it, and a wild horror shot 
through him as he looked at the pretty dainty 
work of nimble fingers, now soaked through, 
draggled and dirty. It was very late in the 
evening at the time it was found, and getting 
rapidly dark ; it would be impossible to do 
much more that night. Besides, Villars felt a 
terrible conviction creeping over him that they 
had arrived at the end of their anxieties, and 
that the fate of the poor girl was abundemtly 
proved. 

His fears were confirmed by Mary, who 
recognised the hat as one that her young mis- 
tress had received, with other things, a day or 
two before. There was now no room for doubt 
that the poor child, goaded by grief and horror, 
had lost her reason, and had sought rest from 
all her troubles under the smooth rippling 
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waters of the Shannon. It was so, there could be 
no room for hope or doubt, and Villars, remem- 
bering the expression of Colonel Houston's face 
as he read her farewell words that morning, 
shrank from the task of breaking this discovery 
to him. 

During the livelong day the Colonel had 
kept up the search with untiring energy ; going 
alone for the most part, and never ceasing his 
inquiries, or stopping for a moment to rest his 
weary limbs. Even now he had not returned, 
and thanking heaven for this respite, Villars 
ran across to his quarters, to tell his wife what 
he knew, and consult with her who would be 
the best person to break the news to the be- 
reaved man. 

" I dare not do it, I tell you" he went on. " I 
fear greatly the consequences of his knowing to 
what a deed his cruel persistence has driven her. 
It would have moved a heart of stone to see 
the way in which he looked at those few 
simple words to-day that breathed not one 
sentiment of pity or love." 

"A sad, sad thing it is indeed, dear," an- 
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iswered Emily; 'Hhink what a state the girl's 
miud must have been in before she attempted 
this — bow goaded and tortured; how great 
her horror of her husband ! I pity her, but 
she is at rest, be is more to be felt for« If he 
survives the blow, he will for ever be haunted 
by remorse, and the accusing thought that 
he drove her to this. It was a cniel revenge 
to take, and I could almost blame her, but 
that it cost her her life. If you cannot tell 
the wretched man, however, try and persuade 
Major Paget to do so ; he is kind-hearted, and 
will feel for one in such bitter sorrow as this." 

Villars went to Paget's quarters, and told 
tlie terrible news, showing the proof of their 
truth, the stained, draggled hat he held in 
his hand. Then, indeed, Paget needed all 
his courage not to let the secret he had hid- 
den so long escape him ; but with a mighty 
struggle he mastered his emotion, and gasped, 

" Are you sure that is hers, Villars f I can- 
not believe it; she was too brave, too uoble- 
heartod to end her life, no matter how hard 
it might have been, in such a manner/' 
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" It is indeed hers," he answered sadly. " I 
took care to find that out before saying any- 
thing ; and now, what I have come to ask of 
you is this. You were her old friend, and knew 
her from childhood ; you will be the fittest per- 
son to break this discovery to her husband. 
Take it and show it to him ; make him under- 
stand that all hope is over, but be gentle with 
him, for already he seems overwhelmed, whilst 
he doesn't know half the horror that is before 
him." 

" I will do my best," replied Paget, simply. 
** Where is he ?" 

" He has not returned yet ; but if you go to 
his rooms, no doubt you will see him the minute 
he comes back," 

Then Paget took from Villars' hand the last 
relic of the woman he had loved, and went out 
with a heavy heart to meet the man who had 
been his unconscious rival. 

The Colonel was not in, so, sitting down in 
his room, the Major fell into a sad reverie about 
her whom he had loved, and who was now lost 
for ever. Not to him only — that, after all, was 
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but what he had expected — but to all who had 
loved and admired her, and to all the bright 
and beautiful world around, in which she had 
lived such a short, troubled life. He thought 
of her as he had first known her, a little, tod- 
dling, bright^yed thing, when he was a wild 
young fellow, always ready for a game of play 
with the baby, and for whom she had always 
manifested a special liking. Then the years 
passed slowly in review before him, as she 
grew from the baby into a child — the Child of 
the Regiment — from the child into the girl, 
from the girl into the young lady. He recalled 
how she had passed through all these changes, 
still retaining her supremacy over the hearts of 
those around, dazzling and bewitching all who 
came in contact with her, unconscious, appa- 
rently, of her influence, which had ended so 
fatally for her by exciting this persevering 
passion in a man like Colonel Houston. He 
could have wept over the crushed and battered 
hat that had so lately covered her beloved 
head, but he feared intrusion, and dreaded, 
above all things, that his secret should be sur- 
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prised ; he had guarded it jealously and well 
till now — ^he would carry it with him to the 
grave. 

As he gazed on it, with mournful eyes, a 
crape bow, that had become unfastened, and 
was nearly dropping off, attracted his atten- 
tion. "That, at least, I will have," he mut- 
tered, pulling it off and hiding it hurriedly, for 
an approaching footstep warned him he would 
not be long alone. In truth, he had hardly se- 
creted it, when the door opened, and Houston, 
worn out, haggard, and wretched, appeared 
before him. There were lights in the room, 
and he, coming in out of the darkness, was 
dazzled, and for a moment did not notice the 
Major, as he sat quiet, watching the movements 
of the man in whom these few hours of agony 
had made so great an alteration that, had his 
companion met him elsewhere, he would not 
have recognised him. 

Suddenly Houston, turning, saw the Major's 
white, set face looking towards him with a 
most unusual expression of pain and horror on 
it. 
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** Tell me," he gasped, approaching hurriedly, 
"have you heard anything of her? Has she 
been found r 

"This is all that has yet been recovered," 
Paget answered, lising, and laying the hat on 
the table, " Villars has gone out again to con- 
tinue the search for the rest." 

He spoke coldly and sternly, using no cir- 
cumlocution, nor trying in any way to soften 
I the blow. His own heart was too sore for that. 

Why should he spare this man, who had brought 
such misery on them all ? 

At the sight of the black dripping object 
which Paget laid on the table, Houston stepped 
forward, and leant for a minute over it, to dis- 
cover what it was ; then, as the full meaning 
of all it revealed burst upon him, he threw 
his arms up over his head, crying wildly, " Oh I 
my God I not that — not that I" and fell heavily 
to the ground, as one dead. 

For a minute Paget gazed at him, lying like 
a corpse at his feet ; he was so stupefied with 
astonishment at the fearful effect of his un- 
guarded words and action, for he had taken no 
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warning from the man's agonized face, but had 
said out, with short and cruel distinctness, all 
there was to say. Then he bent over him, and 
raised him tenderly, for the tie of a common 
anguish was between them, and his heart was 
moved to pity even this man at such a time. 
But the blow had been too cruel and sudden : 
consciousness would not return, and when the 
doctor, who was quickly summoned, appeared, 
he pronounced the Colonel's life in danger from 
congestion of the brain. 

Perhaps, after all, a merciful Providence order- 
ed this illness in pity for the bereaved man, 
who, at least, was spared the misery of days 
and nights of expectation, whilst the river was 
being dragged in vaiD, for no other trace of 
the lost one could be discovered; and, after 
many trials, the search was given up. All 
this while, when others toiled and strove, the 
strong man, stricken down in his prime, lay, un- 
conscious of everything, on his sick-bed. Brain- 
fever had set in, and he moaned and raved in- 
cessantly of her who, had he known it, was lost 
to him for ever. Strange to say, in his delirium, 
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it always seemed to him that she was happy 
and friendly with him. He only remembered 
those old days before Anstruther's disgrace, 
when she had liked him so well; and all the 
dark, troubled intervening time had faded from 
his mind. 

** Poor fellow 1" said Villars, one day, retm'n- 
ing to his wife, after having been in to see the 
sick man, *'I fear,- when he recovers his senses, 
and remembers all, he will never get over it. 
The doctors expect some change in a day or 
two, and have given the strictest orders that 
no one is to mention the subject before him when 
he becomes conscious." 

There was no need for that caution — ^indeed, 
none dared approach the topic, when at length 
he became so far himself again as to know, and 
speak a word or two feebly, to those who came 
to see him ; but his progress was very slow, 
and again and again the doctors gave him up 
for lost. His constitution was of iron — that 
alone carried him on ; but the wish to live was 
so completely wanting, that it seemed he must 
die, simply because be did not care for life. 
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" How can we rouse him f " Doctor Everett 
said to Paget, and several others, one day. 
" The man interests me, and I should so like to 
save him if I could. There is absolutely nothing 
now against his recovery but the want of will 
to complete the cure." 

No one answered — ^indeed, none knew what 
to do. There was but one thing he had cared . 
for since they knew him, and that was gone. 
The Major, however, resolved he at least would 
speak to him. " I may rouse him to exertion," 
he thought, " or I may make him worse ; but 
he must die if he goes on this way, so in any 
case it can do no harm my trying." 

Accordingly, he went in soon after to see the 
invalid, and asked him, as usual, how he felt, 
receiving the usual answer, " Just the same." 

" Come, Houston," said Paget, then, with an 
attempt at severity that failed completely, as 
he surveyed the wreck before him, "Everett 
says it is all your own fault that you are not 
up and about now. He says there is nothing to 
prevent your being well but the want of will. 
Be a man, determined you'll be ready to take 
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the field with your regiment, if necessary, in a 
month's time; and don't let your life slip 
through your fingers through want of will to 
retain it, just when matters are looking so 
promising for war on the Continent/' 

Paget spoke a great deal more cheerfully than 
he felt, but stirred up no corresponding enthu- 
siasm in Houston's breast, who only answered, 
with a faint smile, 

" If there was a chance of war to-morrow, I 
would take command, and die in battle, as a 
soldier should ; but there is no such luck in 
store for me. Death would be welcome indeed. 
Can you wonder that I do not care to live?" 

" I do wonder ; and I tell you you are wrong," 
Paget answered, with a trembling voice, for he 
had made up his mind to tell this man his secret, 
if by any means his doing so might be of use. 
" Do you think," he went on solemnly, " that it 
is a manly or brave thing to shirk life because 
it is painful to you ? How many poor human 
hearts there are that bear their burdens bravely, 
and toil along the highway of life, whilst their 
dearest hopes fall around them at every step. 
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There are many who have lost more than you, 
who have yet struggled on boldly, assuredly 
not because life, bereft of everything lovely, 
was sweet, but because they would not turn 
back like cowards from the hopeless waste before 
them." 

" You can talk like that easily, Paget," Hous- 
ton answered, slowly, though the words had 
evidently made an impression ; " but you know 
nothing of what it is to lose the one you loved 
as I have done. Your life is fair and bright, 
and those for whom you care are around you 
still; others there may be who have suffered 
perhaps as I do, but none who have lost one so 
worthy of love." 

" Do you think I know nothing of this your 
grief?" replied Paget, softly. "You are mis- 
taken. She was as dear to me as to you ; and I 
had known her longer ; but I had not the right 
to sorrow as you had, and my love was un- 
known and unsuspected. Do you think, then, I 
had no cause for grief when I told you, my 
rival, what I knew, and restrained my anguish, 
which I had no right to exhibit, till my heart 
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felt as if it would burst t Believe me, there is 
110 greater agony than watching a sorrow in 
which one would fain join, yet compelled by 
necessity to keep down emotion with an iron 
hand. You, at least, have suffered less, for you 
were unconscious. Let this confidence I have 
reposed in you be of some avail. Strive to over- 
come your grief, and meet what fate has in store 
for you like a man. Life may have much work 
for you yet," 

Houston held out his hand to Paget as he 
answered, 

** Major, I thank you for the trust you have 
shown in me, but you have no remorse mingling 
with your sorrow. I suffer all the more that I 
feel but for me this would never have happened. 
Oh I why did I pursue her so persistently when 
I saw her aversion to me? Better, far better 
would it have been that I should never have 
called her mine than that I should do so at 
such a price." 

" You can't help regretting that, I know," 
Paget said, gently ; " but, remember, remorse is 
in vain, and it is dangerous. Many a man has 
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been urged by it into additional crime. Seek 
rather to live to some purpose, and wipe out by 
good deeds the remembrance of this misery." 

"I will try," he answered; ''but I cannot 
feel the courage in me I once had to cope with 
life. If I recover, to what purpose will it be ? 
Everything is hatefiil to me." 

"Strength to bear will come in time, and 
work to do will no doubt be sent you," Paget 
replied. "Don't forget you have promised, 
and remember I have trusted in you." 

So saying, the Major left, pretty sure the 
Colonel was at last aroused, but sad at heart 
in spite of all, for the conversation had called 
up painfiil recollections that he would willingly 
have put away from him for ever. 

After that Houston regained strength slowly; 
but his recovery was long and tedious, for 
though, since Paget had spoken to him, he was 
ashamed to give way altogether, still the pro- 
spect of going about again in the world, as he 
had once done, was too distasteful to him to 
permit of any true or real wish for life. 

At length, however, he was out, and able to 
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take up his duties ; but here the motive power 
failed him altogether. He could not walk about 
the streets and barracks where he had so 
often seen her light figure gliding before him ; 
he could not meet around him constantly the 
men who had held her in such high esteem, and 
who must, he knew, look upon him as the 
cause of her death ; he could not see everyone 
watch him with curious eyes as the man who 
had been at death*s door because of her loss. 
All this was too bitter for him, and he resolved 
to sell out. 

None of his brother-officers expressed ipuch 
sorrow when they heard of this determination ; 
for though most of them thought better of him 
than formerly, and though his troubles had 
made him much less interfering and overbearing, 
they had also changed him into a gloomy, silent 
man, whose constant sorrow struck the lighter 
hearts around as a kind of unspoken reproach. 

One of the saddest things in death is that, 
when those dearly and truly loved have been 
taken from us, there is so little change in life 
and all about us. We may weep, but the smiles 
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around are as gay, the sun shines as brightly, 
the everyday duties come as regularly, the chit- 
chat of the world is repeated as merrily, as if 
the lost one out of the small loved circle had 
never been missed or mourned. Sometimes, 
when the sense of loss comes home to the heart 
with its fullest force of conviction, the pulses 
seem to stand still for a minute with horror at 
the little outward change that loss has made. 
The sun should have veiled itself in blackness ; 
the thousand voices of earth and air should 
have been hushed to silence ; the jests on gay 
lips died unspoken, in answer to the passionate 
wail of the bereaved heart. And yet it was not 
so. Nature had no sympathy, and even human 
friends would try to call the old smile to pallid 
lips that would fain forget for ever that smiles 
had ever been. But the world demands the 
sacrifice; the sorrow must be confided to the 
innermost room of the heart, where strangers 
never come; and only in the dead of night, when 
the deep throbbing silence of solitude reigns 
around, dare we take the lost one from the hid- 
ing-place, and remember all that once was. 
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Houston felt this as many a weary soul has 
done before, and he loathed the men once 
her friends, who soon chatted as gaily as 
ever. He longed always to be alone with his 
sad remembrances, and for this end, and to 
avoid contact with what reminded him of 
her before the world, he determined to leave 
the army. 

He sold out and left them, saying alone to 
Paget, as he bade farewell, ^^ Tou must come 
and see me sometimes. I shall always have a 
welcome for you." And thus he passed from 
the regiment, becoming a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, living almost entirely aboard 
his yacht, pursuing the Summer from clime to 
clime, like the bird his white-sailed boat was 
named after ; rarely being seen in large cities, 
and for the most part avoiding the society of 
those who had known him in earlier and hap- 
pier days. 

The new Lieutenant-Colonel of the — th Dra- 
goons was none other than Major Cardew, 
who, being an easy-going, good-natured fel- 
low, was greatly liked, and promised soon to 
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rival Colonel Meredith in the afifections of those 
who remembered that officer. 

Villars, too, had gained promotion lately, 
and was now a lieutenant; rather young in 
the service to be an old married man, as he 
would call himself, whenever his wife was not 
by. Her presence altered the case decidedly, 
as she objected strongly to such speeches, de- 
claring that, when he made himself out an old 
man, he cast a reflection on her age also. 

She was a great favourite with everyone, 
and though never attaining the lost Queen's 
place in the heart of the regiment, still enjoyed 
a large share of its regard. 

Such was the end of the bright yoimg life 
that had shed a brilliancy of love and merri- 
ment on all around ; lost, as they believed, by 
her own act in the broad Shannon, sorrowed 
for truly for a time by all who knew her ; then 
forgotten slowly but surely, as it is the fate 
of all things on this earth to be. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IN LONDON. 



TN the meantime, whilst distracted friends 
-*- sought her everywhere with anxious care, 
the fugitive had arrived in London, and for a 
moment felt perfectly bewildered when she 
found herself alone in that large and bustling 
city. She had a brave heart, however, now she 
was free from the fear of her husband's pursuit ; 
and after a short rest in the waiting-room, to 
collect her thoughts, and decide on the course of 
action she should pursue, she rose, tied her 
veil again over her face, and leaving the ter- 
minus, struck off into the streets. 

Her first care must be to find herself some 
lodging, cheap and poor, but not in too bad a 
locality; for whilst she had four-and-twenty 
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pounds in her pocket, she could not feel the 
necessity for very strict economy. It seemed 
to her a mine of boundless wealth, and it would 
be hard to say how long she expected it should 
last her. She was a little undeceived after 
looking at a few lodgings, and finding what a 
high price they asked for the two rooms she 
thought necessary; so, ^fter searching through 
numberless streets, and going up innumerable 
flights of stairs, she at last resolved to content 
herself with one apartment, and manage as best 
she could with that. 

She returned, therefore, to a neat, quiet 
house she had looked at earlier in the day, in a 
retired street, and agreed with the lodging- 
house-keeper, a bustling, good-natured-looking 
body, to take one room by the week, paying 
the first week in advance. This was soon settled ; 
and then, feeling very faint for want of food, 
the poor girl again went out, bought herself a 
roll, some tea and sugar, and a little earthen- 
ware teapot. With these treasures she made 
her way back to her lodging, and sat down 
to h^r lonely meal. 
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It was late Id the evening ; she had taken no 
rest the night before, and she was very weary. 
Therefore, taking the precaution of putting her 
money under her pillow, she soon fell fast 
asleep. 

She had not long fallen into the deep dream- 
less slumber of exhaustion when the landlady 
knocked quietly at the door. Her curiosity had 
been excited by the strange loneliness of this 
young and very beautiful girl. ** My mind mis- 
doubts me," she murmured, ^Hhat there is 
some sad story here. FU go up and talk to the 
poor lamb a bit, perhaps she'll tell me her 
trouble — for she is in trouble, that's certain," 

Her knock exciting no movement nor sign of 
life within, the good woman pushed the door 
open softly, and entered. A glance showed 
her the girl was asleep ; but shading the candle, 
so that the light should not fall on the sleeper's 
eyes, she advanced softly till she stood beside 
the bed, looking down on her new lodger's un- 
conscious face. What a sweet, innocent face 
it was, with its masses of golden hair waving 
round it, the pale complexion now slightly 
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flushed with sleep, the long curled lashes rest- 
ing on the thin cheek, and the hands, soft and 
small as a child's, clasped together on her chest. 
The landlady looked at these earnestly for a 
minute, then she muttered, as she turned away, 
" She has no wedding-ring. Perhaps I was 
mistaken ; and there is nothing of that kind 
after all. Most like some poor orphan," she 
added, glancing at the deep mourning that lay 
on a chair, " who has no friends left her, and 
has to seek her living in this great wicked city. 
How many such poor, pretty, timid, innocent 
creatures come to seek their bread here every 
day ; but they don't remain long innocent or 
pretty either. They are dragged down into all 
the misery and vice that lies hidden under the 
riches and prosperity of London; or, if they 
keep their purify, as some of them do through 
all, poverty, and toil, and want soon drag them 
down to the grave. But this girl can't be one 
of those I'm thinking of," she added, after 
handling her things. " These are all expen- 
sive articles, and must have cost a good penny 
altogether. I can't make it out. But perhaps 
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she'll tell me to-morrow." And so saying she 
left the room, as quietly as she had entered. 

Cecil had given her name to the landlady as 
Miss Lacy, and that good woman seeing all her 
things marked C. L., believed that at least that 
portion of her lodger's story was correct, and 
went off, determined to draw as much out of* 
the girl the next day as she was able; for 
though M^s. Chatterton (such was her name) 
was a good and kind little body, she had a most 
lively and inextinguishable curiosity, and in- 
variably examined all her lodgers' effects and 
letters, with a view to finding out all about 
them, for their own good, as she would satisfy 
her conscience by saying. Now the poor dear 
child she had taken in that day was most un- 
accountably wanting in any such mementoes of 
her past life ; but still, for all that, so very young 
a girl could not have much to conceal ; or, even 
if she had, she couldn't be a very great adept 
in the art of keeping a secret — at least, not 
when she had such an expert detective as Mrs. 
Chatterton to deal with. So the good woman 
assured herself; and next morning, just as Cecil 
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was rubbing her eyes, and telling herself she 
really must get up, this kindL;o£j;hing wouldn't 
do in one who had to earn her bread, a knock 
was heard at the door. 

" Come in," cried the girl, sitting up in bed, 
and trying hard to look as if she was almost 
dressed already — or at least would be in a 
minute or two. 

" Please, mum," said a neat, but not very 
brisk-looking girl, putting in her head at the 
door, "Mrs. Chatterton's compliments, mum, 
and wants to know if Miss Lacy will take break- 
fast with her this morning." 

" Oh I tell her with much pleasure. Is she 
waiting? Don't let her. I'll be down in a 
minute," ejaculated Cecil, all in one breath, 
springing up, and beginning to dress in a great 
hurry. 

The servant went away, and soon after Mrs. 
Chatterton was gratified by the appearance of 
Miss Lacy, looking charmingly lovely, as the 
old woman thought, in her deep mourning, that 
set off the delicate beauty of her complexion 
to the best advantage. A very sad-looking 
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girl she was, in spite of her beauty, as, wish- 
ing her hostess good morning, she took her 
seat at the table in a downcast manner, that 
Mrs. Chatterton hardly thought called for in the 
presence of the good meal before her. 

** Why, my dear Miss Lacy I" she cried pre- 
sently, "you are eating really nothing. You 
will make me, an old woman, quite ashamed of 
myself. Take my advice, dear — it's that of a 
person who has seen a little of the world — and 
it will carry you well through life — don't let 
any trouble make you quarrel with your food. 
What is it makes the workman able to toil the 
whole length of the day, and go home hearty 
and happy at night? Why, his good whole- 
some food, of course; not them nasty drinks 
some of 'em takes. What is it makes them 
young ladies and gentlemen, as I goes some- 
times for a day to see them take their airings in 
the park, so courageous and fool-hardy-like, a- 
racing and a-rampagin' about on them wicked 
'osses t Why, their food ; and they have the 
best of it, certainly, not what the likes of you 
and I could get. And now I mind me, talking 
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of the park, I used to see a pretty lady, very 
like you, miss, a-gallopin' about as bad as any 
of them, about this time last year. My I but she 
did ride lovely ; and my Jim — he's my son, is 
Jim — you'll see him some day — says to me one 
day he was with me, and we was a-watching of 
this young lady, 'Mother,' says he, 'that'll be 
Miss Rideout, the great circus woman I've 
heard tell of, that's just come to Astley's. I'll 
go and see her some day.' And you're the very- 
moral of her, miss ; but you're not like one of 
them nasty circus women, either, all painted 
and padded up like. Were you ever in the 
park. Miss Lacy ?" 

Cecil had hard work to keep from colouring 
at this point-blank question, but she answered 
calmly, 

" Yes, I have been there pretty often." 

" But never as a horse-rider ?" asked Mrs. 
Chatterton, anxiously. 

It must be confessed she had formed a much 
higher ideal of the social standing of her lodger 
than to bear with equanimity the thought that 
she was a circus-woman. 
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« I never wa« a circu8-rider in my life," re- 
plied Cecil, equivocating, and to change the 
subject, added, " But you haven't finished 
what you were telling me about food." 

"What was 1 saying!" cried the good wo- 
man, putting her hands to her head. " I de- 
clare to you, my dear, I was so upset to think 
perhaps you might be that pretty horse-rider 
I'd seen, that I have quite forgotten what I 
was talking about. Fm glad it wasn't you, 
however, for I know there's some as says 
horse-riding is next to immorality, and always 
leads to it. So eat a good breakfast, dear, and 
don't think of such things, for they're only a 
temptation and a snare to pretty young girls 
like you. Which it's a device of Satan, I do 
believe, as our minister says." 

Sorrowfiil as she really felt, Cecil could not 
refrain from smiling at this curious confusion 
of ideas, and asked, 

" Which is the device of Satan, dear Mrs. 
Chatterton f — the pretty girls or the riding t " 

"Well, indeed, I don't exactly remember 
just now," answered the good landlady, with 
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a puzzled air, " but I know it's one or the 
other, or perhaps, indeed, maybe it's both. 
But don't be down*hearted, missie, for sure it's 
not your fault if you are that nice-looking; 
and if you're a modest, well-conducted young 
woman, it won't be reckoned against you in 
the end;" 

" I hope not," the poor girl replied, with a 
faint smile, thinking sadly that, although her 
new friend was not aware of it, this fatal gift 
of beauty had already caused her much sorrow. 
Could she hope to pass the rest of her life in 
peace? But it was no good reflecting about 
such things, so she roused herself, and asked, 
" Could you put me in the way of getting any 
work to do — to earn my living, Mrs. Chatter- 
ton, for I must not mislead you? I have 
only the little store I came with, and no 
hopes of getting any more unless I can find 
employment." 

"Poor dear!" crie^ Mrs. Chatterton, com- 
passionately ; ** I thought you were an orphan 
by your dress ; but have you no friends or rela- 
tions who would help you ?" 
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" None at all/' replied the girl, sadly ; " I 
am dead to all my old frieDds, and to none 
of them conjd I go for assistanoe/' 

"But, my dear young lady," replied the 
landlady, quickly, ^^that is a bad state of 
affairs, and sounds as if there must be some- 
thing wrong. Generally, when our friends for- 
sake us, we must have been to blame, for them 
all to join in condemning us. Tell me what it 
is, my dear ; perhaps I shall see a way to help 
you.'' 

"I have done nothing wrong," Cecil an- 
swered, a little haughtily, and without perhaps 
considering that, though she might see no 
harm in her last step, others would do so. *^ I 
thank you for your great kindness," she added, 
" but if you cannot or will not help me, and if 
you desire to know more of my history than I 
think right to reveal, I must leave you, and go 
elsewhere." 

As she spoke, she rose, and looked as 
though preparing to put her threat into execu- 
tion. She was trembling with excitement and 
nervous agitation, and her beautiful eyes flashed 
angrily. 
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" There — there," cried Mrs. Chatterton, sooth- 
ingly, "I didn't mean to annoy you, nor to 
hunt you from my house. You're but a child, 
after all, dearie, and can't have done much 
wrong ; but if you were turned out into the 
London streets, you'd not be an innocent child 
long. So I'll do the best I can to help you, 
though I fear you'll find earning your bread 
hard work ; for you've not been accustomed to 
stitching," she added, glancing at Cecil's hands. 

The girl coloured, and put them under the 
table, saying, as she did so, 

" I can work, I assure you. What I wanted 
was a place in some milliner's show-room, where 
I should have more fine ornamental work to do 
than absolute plain stitching, and I'm afraid 
that wouldn't pay." 

"No, indeed, drat them sewing-machines, 
they've taken the bread out of lots of poor 
mouths ; not to say but they do the work beau- 
tiftil, and I'd a'most sooner wear it, if I was 
choosing, than the hand-work — it's so neat and 
regular. But let me think a minute, dear, till I 
see if I know anything would suit you." 

n2 
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After a pause of intense thought for some 
minutes, she went on, 

^ Just to think of it, now ; I do believe I have 
the means of giving you as good a start in the 
millinery trade as any to be got in London. 
That's to say, if they want bands, and you're 
quick enough for them. But that's what we 
must find out. You see, I've an aunt who's 
forewoman at the great Frenchwoman's shop, 
Madame Mercy's, I think they call her. Not 
that I think a Frenchwoman's a good place for 
a beautiful girl like you ; it turns their heads 
with vanity, for to be sure them Frenchies is 
the very dressiest, conceitedest pieces I ever 
came across. I mind I went to see the trial of 
Madame Rachel, her as used to make people 
beautiful for ever, as she said; and how she 
could have thought herself beautiful I can't tell, 
for she was as ugly an old woman as I ever laid 
eyes on, and a hard-looking old file into the 
bargain. Not that you need be afraid of getting 
like her at Madame Mercy's, my dear, for it isn't 
a place of that sort, and my aunt do tell me she 
c(juld take no count of all the duchesses and 
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ladies, and all the tip-top people like that, that 
get all their things there ; and she'll look after 
you, too, if I put you under her care, so I hope 
you'll be able to get a place/' 

** Thanks, a thousand times," answered Cecil, 
warmly, and yet with a slight feeling of stiflF- 
ness. It seemed so unnatural to her she should 
be receiving favours from this woman, and be 
content to be patronized by one who but a few 
days ago would have been proud to be noticed 
by her. But she remembered in time that with- 
out this woman's good-natured help it would be 
very hard to get employment, and she could 
not help feeling that none but a really good- 
hearted person would have taken so much inte- 
rest in an utter stranger. She said, therefore, 

*^ I don't knpw how to thank you for your 
kindness to me. I hope you may never find me 
ungrateful. When do you think you will be 
able to find out about this situation ?" 

^* This morning, as soon as the house has been 
put to rights, and I see that all my lodgers are 
comfortable, we'll take a cab and go to Madame 
Mercy s. I alwa'Jrs like to see that everything 
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is done up tidy and neat before I stir out ; and 
remember this, my dear, in case you ever come 
to keep lodgings yourself — which it isn't a bad 
business, if you once get a good name — always 
make those you have in your house as comfort- 
able as you can, and they'll be sure to stick by 
you then, and send their friends when they're 
in want of anything of the kind." 

Accordingly, about twelve o'clock in the day, 
they sallied out, and drove to Madame Mercier's. 
Mrs. Chatterton asked for the forewoman, and 
they were directed to the show-room, where 
they found her. On seeing her niece, she made 
them a sign to wait for a minute, as she was en- 
gaged in conversation with a customer; but 
when the lady left, after a somewhat lengthy 
injunction as to the arrangement of a dress she 
was ordering, Mrs. Jones came forward, and 
took them into her private room. 

Here she affectionately kissed her niece, and 
it was evident, though much difference in years 
could not be perceived between them, that the 
fashionably-dressed lady in Madame Mercier's 
establishment was no whit 'ashamed of her 
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dowdily-dressed niece. Indeed they seemed 
really attached to each other, and Cecil had to 
stand by for fully ten minutes, whilst a cross- 
fire of questions and answers went on between 
them. At length Mrs. Chatterton exclaimed, 

" Well, aunt, I suppose you're surprised to see 
me here ? Tou know I don't often come, and 
though it seems an age since we've met, I 
shouldn't have been here to-day, only I want to 
ask a favour of you." 

" Well, Maggie, what is it?" said Mrs. Jones, 
assuming a business-like air, for she felt her 
niece had not brought the girl dressed in black 
with her for nothing. 

"It's just this, you see," began good Mrs. 
Chatterton, with some secret trepidation, for 
her aunt off business matters was one thing, and 
her aunt on business matters was another and 
very different thing. " This young lady here," 
indicating Cecil, who was sitting in the back- 
ground, " is a firiend of mine, and is very anxious 
to get employment in the millinery business. I 
told her I'd take her to you, and see what you 
could do for her." 
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" Have you ever been engaged in work of 
this sort before V asked Mrs. Jones, turning to 
Cecil sharply. 

"No, ma'am,'* she answered, nervously, for 
she now began to feel her utter ignorance must 
tell against her in an establishment of this kind, 
that could only afford to turn out chef'(fosuvres 
in whatever it attempted. 

"Take off your veil,'* went on Mrs. Jones, 
still with great brevity and sternness of man- 
ner, that convinced the frightened girl, how- 
ever nice she might be with her niece, she was 
a regular martinet with her work-girls. 

Cecil did as she was told. 

"Humph I you should have gone into a 
glove-shop, and you might have made your for- 
time," was all she remarked, as she surveyed 
with critical eyes the shrinking girl's delicate 
beauty. 

" Oh ! aunt, don't put such an idea into her 
head," cried Mrs. Chatterton in dismay — " and 
after I said that you would take care of her, if 
she came here." 

" Take care of the work-girls' morals I Law, 
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Maggie, what a pretty piece of work you would 
give me, to be sure 1 Not that I should keep a 
girl about whom I heard any bad stories, unless 
she was our best hand, and we couldn't do 
without her. But then I never* try to rake up 
what the girls do, once they're out of my sight 
— that would be too much to put on any one 
woman's shoulder. But, as I was saying, this 
child's pretty enough for anything in one way, 
and, Fm afraid, too pretty to do much good in 
our business, once she's been a little in Lon- 
don. It's a bad place for a beautiful girl, that's 
a fiict ; and only you're interested in her, Mag- 
gie, 1 couldn't have ventured on taking one so 
much above the common. However, she'll do 
for a time, no doubt, as she's fresh and shy ; as 
soon as I hear of her getting into bad company, 
she must go. It's against her, rather, her never 
having done anything of this kind before ; and 
yet it has its advantages, as she has no bad 
style to get out of. It just happens I was 
on the look-out for a hand, and you'll do," 
she went on, turning to Cecil. " Seven shil- 
lings a week is all you'll get at first, and you 
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must be here by eight o'clock every morning in 
Winter, and seven in Summer. Begin to-mor- 
row, and let me see you're in time." 

After this, both she and her niece seemed 
quite to forget the stranger's presence, and re* 
lapsed into their chatter about fiimily affairs. 
At last, when Cecil was getting very tired, and 
almost dropping off to sleep with weariness, 
Mrs. Chatterton suddenly remembered she 
should be returning, and Mrs. Jones exclaimed 
loudly against herself for having wasted so 
much valuable time. 

" To be sure," she added, " we're not so busy 
to-day as we are generally; there's nothing 
much going on this week ; but still I oughtn't 
to have been out of the show-room so long. 
You'll come to-morrow." 

And so they left, Mrs. Chatterton expatiating 
all the way home on her aunt's many good 
qualities, saying, 

'* You mustn't mind the little odd things like 
she says now and then ; it's her way, and she 
doesn't mean no harm. She's a real good crea- 
ture at bottom, and I can tell you it's a fine 
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thing for you to have got into that establish- 
ment. Some day, when you want to set up a 
shop for yourself, it'll be a great thing for you 
to put up, ' Late of Madame Mercy's.' " 

Cecil smiled ; the idea of her ever wanting 
to set up a shop seemed to her so wildly im- 
probable that she could not help exclaiming — 

*'I don't think I shall ever try to do that. 
I shall be quite content if I can earn enough to 
keep myself as a work-girl. I have no ambi- 
tion to rise any higher." 

"Ahl so you think just now, dear, when 
you're in trouble; but it won't always be so. 
And I was just going to propose to you to 
board with me. I'm sure it would be much 
more comfortable than taking all your meals 
alone. You shall just pay me two or three 
shillings a week more, and I'll see that every- 
thing is nice for you before you go out, and 
your good dinner ready for you when you come 
in of an evening. I think they give you dinner 
there too, but maybe it will only be their nasty 
French fal-lals, so I'd rather see you eat a bit 
of good wholesome food with us — that's to 
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say," she added, hastily, " if youVe no objec- 
tion. Jim's at home always of an evening, and 
at breakfast too^ only this morning he was off 
to his work before you came down. He's a 
master carpenter, is Jim — a very rising young 
man, as I hear everyone say ; and he's always 
been a good son to his poor mother ; so, if you 
don't mind sharing with us, I'll do for you, and 
welcome, as you're so young and lonely-like." 

"Indeed I don't know how to thank you," 
the poor girl answered, at this unexpected 
kindness ; for she felt it would indeed save her 
a great deal of trouble, as well as being plea- 
santer to one who had always lived surrounded 
by people, to have everything comfortable await- 
ing her when she came home tired at night, or 
was starting on a raw, dark Winter's morning. 

" You'll have a long walk there every morn- 
ing, and back "every evening," went on the good 
old body, " and that's what troubles me most ; 
for I daresay you won't be able to take the 
omnibus, except now and then perhaps of a wet 
day ; and it's ill work for a girl like you to be 
walking the streets of London after dusk. 
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However, there's many a one has to do it ; and 
if you look straight before you, and walk on 
ahead, most like no one will remark you. But 
here we are at home ; and we'll take a bit of 
something for lunch. I always eats my dinner 
with Jim when he comes home of an evening." 

Thus it was all settled satisfactorily; and 
Cecil, when she went to her little room that 
afternoon, for quiet and rest, as she was very 
tired, and the noise and bustle of the London 
streets had given her a headache, could not but 
feel that she had got over her diflSculties much 
better than she had any right to expect. Here, 
in this retired nook of the busy capital of the 
world, she might drag out her days unnoticed 
and unmolested, even surrounded by friends 
she had once held dear, and who she believed 
had loved her also, without their for one mo- 
ment suspecting that she whom they mourned 
as dead was alive, and not far from them. 
Then her thoughts reverted to the Irish town 
where she had left all those with whom she had 
been most intimate. Did they think her dead ? 
That would depend on whether the bat she bad 
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thrown into the river had been found, as she 
had intended it should be ; if not, the search 
might still be going on, and eventually her 
traces might be discovered, she might be hunted 
up and forced to fly from her quiet resting- 
place. She prayed it might not be thus ; but 
she had been told so many tales of the skill 
with which people now-a-days could be tracked 
and ferreted out, that her blood ran cold as she 
thought of Colonel Houston's ever discovering 
her in such a manner. What could he do to 
her, this man who had a legal claim to hert He 
could force her to come and live with him, she 
feared ; and then she felt that it was in her to 
commit any crime, i^ by so doing, she might 
avoid this fate. She shuddered as these thoughts 
came into her mind, and tried to turn to some 
other subject; but only dreadful or sorrowful 
ideas seemed present to her, and she could not 
but be glad to think that the next day would 
see her fully occupied, and so surrounded by 
bustling, busy scenes that she would have no 
time to dream over the past. 
Then she went down again into Mrs. Ghat- 
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terton's tidy little sitting-room, and listened to 
the good creature's tiresome twaddle until seven 
o'clock, when Mr. Jim made his appearance ; a 
few minutes after which a kind of high tea, com- 
prising, on one table, the most prominent features 
of both tea and dfnner, was set out. Jim was 
a tall, thicknset young man, looking very much 
like what he really was — a respectable artizan ; 
he had thick, curly, brown, dusty-looking hair, 
which he, on this first night of their acquaint- 
ance, had not thought it necessary to brush ; 
bold, frank-looking blue eyes, an intelligent 
forehead, and a beard and moustache, which 
were kept tolerably closely trimmed, covered the 
whole of the lower part of his face. He shook 
hands with Cecil in a shy, awkward manner, on 
his mother introducing her to his notice as '^ our 
new lodger, Miss Lacy, that I was telling you 
about yesterday, Jim." But he seemed far too 
much overawed by her appearance to venture 
on addressing any remark to her; even when 
his mother went out of the room, he followed 
her, as though a&aid to be left alone with such 
a formidable personage; and Cecil could hear 
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bim aajf ^Wby, mother, she's an ont-and-ont 
swelL Wbatll the likes of ns do with sudi as 
herr 

^Well, indeed,^ answered his mother, with 
some alarm betrayed by her Toice, ^I didn't 
think yon'd mind; and as fhe poor girl is an 
orphan^ and all alone, I asked her to take her 
meals with ns whilst she lives here. Bnt, of 
course, if yon don't like it, Jim, I'll make some 
excuse, and gire her her bit in her own room." 

** Oh ! no, don't do that," replied the yonng 
fellow hastily* ^It wouldn't be kind, and I 
daresay she's nice, though she is such a swell to 
look at." 

As he finished speaking, they re-entered the 
room, and Cecil found it difficult to seem as 
though she knew nothiug of what was going 
on. Tea was ready, however, and the move to 
the table prevented her confusion from appear- 
ing. When they were about half-way through 
the meal, Mrs. Chatterton suddenly exclaimed : 

'* Jim, do you see how like Miss Lacy is to 
that Miss Bideout we used to see in the park 
last year ? She's thinner, her cheeks are more 
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hollow, and altogether she doesn't look as well ; 
but still it's very much the same face, and the 
hair is the very moral. I was telling Miss Lacy 
I saw the likeness, don't you?" 

*^ That wasn't Miss Rideout," answered Jim, 
looking furtively in Cecil's direction, iand see- 
ing she had coloured brilliantly. "I went to 
Astley's on purpose to see her," he went on, 
" and she was nothing but a nasty yellow dried- 
up old hag, not a bit like the girl we saw in 
the Park. But you're right ; Miss Lacy resembles 
her enough almost to be the same." 

" Only she told me she'd never been a horse- 
rider," replied Mrs. Chatterton; whilst Cecil 
tried to preserve an unconcerned air, and go on 
with her dinner, and the young man thought 
to himself, " Whatever she said to mother, she's 
the same, and a sweetly pretty girl too ; though 
what she's on this lay for, is more than I can 
guess." 

He was a good-hearted young fellow, and 
didn't say what he thought ; so that alto- 
gether the first evening passed ofiF pretty well ; 
and when Cecil retired very early, on the 

VOL. III. O 
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plea of having to be up betimes, she fancied 
she had made a very good arrangement, and 
one that promised well for her future comfort. 
There was no pretension about these people ; 
they were content to be just what their sta- 
tion in life made them, and no more. With 
anyone who had been vulgarly upsetting and 
pretentious, no doubt the girl would have 
felt uncomfortable; but far below in social 
standing as these were to those with whom 
she had been accustomed to mix, there was 
yet an air of suitability to their position in 
everything they said and did, that glossed over 
the vulgarity and want of breeding, which, 
moreover, never shows so strongly in a truly 
good-hearted person as in one of a less' amiable 
temper. 

Next morning she was in the work-room 
by seven, the appointed time, and was soon 
busy learning her new duties, and doing such 
work as she was considered fit for. She found 
the long day over an uncongenial employment, 
without any out-of-door exercise, and shut up 
in close hot rooms, very tiring. Besides, the 
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companionehip was unsuitable. None of the 
girls were of her own position — that of course 
she could not have expected ; but there was 
more of a fast vulgarity about them than she 
had at all looked for, and her great beauty 
rendered her a mark for their ill-natured sneers. 

" Why did you leave your last place ?" was a 
constant question ; and when she would reply 
that she had never been in any place before, 
they would answer, "Too much of a lady 
were you I — why didn't you stick to that, and 
not come doing the grandee over us here, with 
your airs and your graces." 

To be sure, beyond scornful tosses of the 
head, they couldn't do much during business 
hours ; but, in revenge, at meal times their 
tongues went with redoubled vigour; and 
though Cecil's haughty spirit so far bore her up 
that they had not the pleasure of seeing how 
their malicious remarks stung her, yet she suf- 
fered from them all the same, and found that 
though she had hidden herself from her old 
friends, and gained employment also, yet her 
troubles had not ceased ; and she did not see 

o2 
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much chance of happiness, or even contentment, 
for her in her occupation. 

As soon as business hours were over, which 
was about seven o'clock, except under special 
stress of work, she hurried on her things, and 
started homewards at the best pace her limbs 
could carry her. Then, indeed, she fully realized 
the kindness of Mrs. Chatterton's arrangement, 
when she came in weary and jaded, to find a 
comfortable meal in a tidy room, with good- 
natured friends waiting for her. She had met 
with nothing but trouble and annoyances all 
day, and the change to these kind faces struck 
her so forcibly that she would have liked to 
lay her head on the good landlady's shoul- 
der, and weep for very relief to find herself 
there again ; but that might have astonish- 
ed and alarmed her friend, who thought she 
should be in the seventh heaven of happiness 
at having obtained admission into Madame 
Mercier's workrooms. 

Therefore she tried to be very merry, and 
laugh at her ignorance, and the mistakes she 
had made that day, taking care to tell also how 
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Mrs. Jones had once or twice stopped to speak 
to her, and said her style of working was neat, 
and she would soon do very well. 

" I told you Aunt Anne was a kind body," an- 
swered Mrs. Chatterton, triumphantly; "though 
she did take you rather short at first f whilst 
Jim looked on with astonishment at the idea of 
this swell, who he was confident was identical 
with the lady in the Row, being a workwoman 
in a milliner's establishment. 

Thus the time rolled by slowly, the work- 
room always irksome to Cecil, on account of the 
disagreeable companionship, the life of confine- 
ment and toil telling slowly but surely on her 
constitution. She became more transparent 
and fairy-like day by day, which her good land- 
lady remarked, and her son also, he saying, one 
night, towards the beginning of October, after 
the girl had left the room, 

"What's wrong with Miss Lacy, mother? 
What secret is there about her ? She's fretting, 
too, though she tries to hide it ; and no wonder, 
for she's not been used to work, that's certain." 

"I wish I knew what troubled her," the 
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good woman answered; "for Fve grown as 
fond of her as if she was my own daugh- 
ter. She's a dear sweet creature, though 
so downhearted; and I saw Aunt Anne the 
other day, when she told me she'd not had as 
good a girl in the work-room this many a long 
year. ' She's the neatest, quietest, silentest 
girl I've ever had,' she said ; ' and one of the 
cleverest, too, and if you know any young man 
looking out for a wife, you may tell him I said 
that of her.' There's her words, Jim, and they're 
good said of anyone, be she who she may. I 
think she brought me luck, too," she added, " and 
that the house has got on better since ; at least, 
there's no doubt she's a pleasant companion to 
have for a bit every day. She do know a'most 
everybody and everything, till the more I sees 
of her, the more I wonders how her friends — for 
in course she must have friends — came to let her 

It had now begun to close in dark early in the 
evenings, and about the time when she was 
going home it was generally quite dusk. Some- 
times, also, the days were very wet and dis- 
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agreeable ; but still she took her long walk 
bravely, only wrapping herself up in a large 
shawl of Mrs. Chatterton's when the weather was 
unusually bad. 

" Which it so spoils your pretty little figure, 
dear, anyone would think you were a dowdy 
old woman," remarked her friend one evening, 
as she came into the sitting-room with it on. 

*' All the better for me," she answered, gaily. 
" I sometimes feel almost nervous when walk- 
ing home late now, never having been accus- 
tomed to be out at that hour in a city before. 
But I'm glad to say Fve not met with any rude- 
ness hitherto." 

And then she went to take off her wet things, 
and coming back to the blazing fire, and plea- 
sant, homely meal, chatted away freely, as she 
had learnt to do with her kind friends, making 
the tea-table very cheerful to them, in return 
for all they did for her. 

Next evening, when she set out in the dusk 
to pursue her homeward way, before she had 
gone many steps down the street, a man, whom 
at first she did not recognize, stepped up to her. 
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and she was just beginning to feel alarmed, 
when the well-known friendly voice of Jim Chat- 
terton said, a little n^rvouslyy 

'^ I heard you complaining of being ftightened, 
walking home alone, Miss Lacy, so I thought 
Vd just wait for you about here, and walk with 
you, if you've no objection." 

Now, if she had been consulted she would 
just as soon he had dispensed with this piece of 
attention ; but, as it was, be seemed so anxious 
to please, and so fearful of giving offence, that 
she could only smile and thank him ; adding, 
however, 

" I am sorry to keep you out so late. I hope 
you won't mind my fears, as I see they are 
groundless, and I couldn't think of giving you 
this long walk again." 

Ho made no answer to this, but was very 
agreeable on the way home — ^agreeable after 
his fashion, and as he knew best how to be, 
poor fellow ; for if Cecil had attempted to 
compare him for one minute with the gentlemen 
with whom she had formerly associated, either 
in manners, appearance, or conversation, of course 
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such a comparison could not but have been to 
his disadvantage. It would, moreover, have 
been unfair ; for, to do him justice, he never 
tried to appear more than he really was — a 
simple, kind-hearted, upright man, of the artizan 
class, who had no higher ambition than to 
make a good name in his trade, so that he 
might afford, when he married, to keep his wife 
comfortably. 

His wife. Yes, that was the worst of it. 
Until lately his affections had strayed, in a 
wild uncertain way, to the daughter of a 
struggling greengrocer hard by. Since Cecil's 
appearance, however, he had first wavered in 
his allegiance, and then rapidly deserted it, 
contenting himself for some time with adoring 
in secret this bright particular star that had so 
suddenly enlightened the maternal home with 
its radiance. 

And then when she (his mother) expressed 
in such decided terms her feelings towards this 
stranger, saying that she loved her as a daugh- 
ter, and repeated so pointedly Mrs. Jones's re- 
markable words, it was not wonderful that his 
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heart, long silently set in that direction, should 
receive an impetus which led him to determine, 
if Miss Lacy could be won over, he would make 
her his wife. 

He could not but feel that she was immeasur- 
ably above him ; but circumstances had thrown 
her into their position in life, without any 
friends on whom she could rely for assistance — 
nay, more, all the small livelihood she managed 
to earn she had got into the way of obtaining 
through his mother's help ; therefore it was not 
so wild a dream, after all, to imagine she would 
be willing to gain a comfortable home by 
marrying one who loved her with all his heart. 
For he told himself constantly that he did so. 
She was so sweet, so gentle, so exquisitely 
lovely, with the pale pure loveliness of an angel, 
lightened up in her few gay moods with the 
piquant merry look of a mortal loving and 
loveable woman, that the only wonder was, he 
had not lost his head and told her his mind 
many times before now. But his passion 
grew stronger day by day, till he felt that 
this could not long go on, and she remain in 
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ignorance of it. Fortunately, he had his 
mother's foil approval, he was sure, and hers 
he must win; one so friendless could not be 
hard-hearted, though he could not help remem- 
bering his inferiority painfully whenever he 
considered the matter. 

At length he resolved to tell his mother all 
he felt, getting her to sound the girl's mind on 
the subject ; and during this time, whilst he had 
been turning and twisting the matter over in 
his thoughts, he waited for her every evening 
at Madame Mercier's door, that he might es- 
cort her home. 

This at first was especially distastefol to her ; 
she seemed somehow to foresee that trouble 
would come of it, and hinted again and again 
she would rather be alone ; but as time wore on, 
and she perceived no change in his manner, nor 
any attempt at familiarity, her fears died away, 
and she became accustomed to look for him as 
her natural attendant, and would have missed 
him greatly had he not appeared at the usual 
place every evening. 

It was late in the year, well on towards 
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Christmas, when he confided his love, his doubts, 
and fears to his mother, and she signified her 
approval warmly ; at the same time declining 
to do any of the business herself. 

" Young people always manage those affairs 
best between themselves," she would say, " and 
you can't expect me to interfere in any way 
about it, the more because she might think she 
had to do it, poor thing I because Fd been 
good-natured, and given her a little lift when 
she first started in London life. No, my boy, 
ask her like a man yourself; she's not a bit up- 
setting, for all she's a real lady, so !you needn't 
be afraid of her turning on you." 

"Well, I'll try, mother," he answered, 
*' though I'm a'most afraid I'll never have the 
courage." 

Circumstances favoured him, however, and 
he got the opportunity of saying all he wanted 
to say, sooner than he had expected. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CECIL MEETS A FRIEND. 



^pHE very next night aftej- his conversation 
* with his mother, as Cecil and he were 
walking home together, she began — 

" I'm so afraid you'll think me rude and un- 
kind, yet I must ask you to do something for 
me — or rather, not to do something you have 
lieen in the habit of doing. I mean, I want you 
not to come for me every evening ; and it isn't 
because I'm not very glad of your protection. 
I say this, for I am ; and it's been a great help 
to me, getting me accustomed to walk the 
streets by night ; but the girls in the work- 
room have found it out, and they make unkind 
remarks about it, that will, if continued, very 
likely cause me to be turned out of employ- 
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nient. I needn't tell you what a loss that 
would be to me. 1 am sure you can well under- 
stand it, so don'{ think hardly of me when I 
beg you to cease coming for me." 

Jim's brow grew dark and clouded over ; she 
could see that in the lamp-light, as he an- 
swered — 

" You don't mean to say ^ those girls dare to 
speak badly of you for this I But never mind 
them," he went on, earnestly ; " why should you 
continue to toil and strive for your daily bread t 
I know you are as far above me as the Queen is 
on her throne, but if the honest love of a poor 
working-man is worth taking, I offer it to you, 
only daring to tell you the greatest happiness I 
could ever attain, would be your eu^eptance of 
it." 

*• Oh, Jim I " she cried, unguardedly and 
greatly distressed, " you, too 1 Where will this 
all end— must 1 be driven from every hiding- 
place f I thank you for your offer," she went 
on, more calmly, "and I take it as it was 
meant, in all kindness, but I cannot accept it. 
Pray do not think of this again ; it can never be 
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as you wish, and will pain us both to urge it." 
" Nay," he said, stoutly, " there would be no 
pain could I hope to win, no matter how long 
the hope might be deferred. But you said just 
now, ' You, too ; ' there must be then some 
other ; tell me who or where he is. It is some 
of the friends of your former life, I guess well ; 
but why then have you left them, if you ever 
oared for them ?" 

" My poor friend," she replied, " you say you 
love me, and you would fain hope. I warn 
you, hope is hopeless in this case, and therefore 
I will tell you to what I alluded when I said 
' You, too.' I have cut myself off from my for- 
mer life ; I have become as one dead to my for- 
mer friends, because amongst them was one 
who loved me, and who would persist when I 
told him hope was vain. 1 tell you this, that 
you may see how utterly useless it is to expect 
I may change, when I have said I cannot love. 
Spare me, and do not question me further, it 
only calls up painful memories and scenes 1 
would wish forgotten for ever." 

" Poor fellow ! I can feel for him," muttered 
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No Booner said than done ; and in a few min- 
utefl poor Cecil became aware that she was 
being followed by these two tipsy youngsters, 
who gained on her with every step. She 
walked onwards as fast as she could, in the vain 
endeavour to shake them oflT, or show them, at 
least, she was a person whose business was 
pressing, and not one of the street loiterers 
they had supposed her to be. But her exer- 
tions were to no purpose; they had taken just 
(niough spirits to render them audacious and 
insolent, and not enough to disable them from 
walking. Still they followed her, whilst she 
almost flew onwards ; not daring to run, fearful 
that they might do so also, in which case they 
would certainly overtake and catch her. 

In the meantime, bewildered by fear, she 
forgot to look where she was going, and before 
long found that she had lost her way, and was 
in a part of London with which she was not 
very familiar. She was, in truth, near Gros- 
venor Square ; but she had hardly recognised 
the fact that she was in a strange locality, 
when one of her pursuers, thinking it time to 
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put an end to the chase, stepped forward quick- 
ly, and attempted to put his arm round her 
waist. With a stifled cry, she slipped from 
him, and fled with the swiftness of a deer, fol- 
lowed by her tormentors, laughing loudly, as 
they marked her evident terror. 

" By Jove I the girl has wings I" cried one of 
them, as she darted round a corner, and disap- 
peared from their sight. They followed as fast 
as they could, but when they turned the angle 
she was nowhere to be seen. On each side of 
the street, stretching in front of them, were 
large, gloomy-looking houses, as the residences 
of the aristocracy in London so often are. 

At the door of one of these houses a carriage 
was standing, the footman of which was hold- 
ing the door open for a lady to enter. This 
lady, it was evident from her dress, concealed, 
as it was, under an ample opera-cloak of white 
fur, was going out for the evening ; and as the 
two men drew near, she stepped into the car- 
riage, the footman slammed to the door, sprang 
to his seat, and the carriage drove on. 

The poor girl's pursuers were baffled ; there 

p2 
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was no trace of her to be discovered high or 
low, and, greatly disgusted at having taken so 
much trouble for nothing, they turned their 
steps homeward. 

In the meantime Cecil, closely followed by the 
two tipsy youths, had, on doubling the corner, 
perceived the carriage close before her. The 
door was a little open, and the footman was at the 
house door, with his back towards her, drawing 
his mistress's flowing cloak round her skirts, as 
she stepped out into the damp, misty air, whilst 
with the other hand he held an umbrella over 
her beautifully-dressed head. All this Cecirs 
excited mind took in in a moment, and quick as 
light a plan was formed in her terrified brain, 
which she put into execution as soon as formed. 
Her pursuers were not yet in sight. With the 
quick, soft step of a cat, she sprang into the 
carriage, hardly shaking its exquisitely-balanced 
springs — at any rate, not enough to warn the 
stolid coachman any intruder was tliere. There 
whe crouched down into a comer of the roomy- 
vehicle, well in the shadow, and waited to hear 
Iter tormentors go by. 
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But that on which she had not calculated 
happened — the lady came down to her carriage 
before the men passed. Fortunately Cecil's 
dress was black, and, huddled up in a corner 
as she was, she escaped observation. The lady 
stepped in without remarking anything, appar- 
ently ; while Cecil remained where she was, not 
venturing to breathe, for fear of attracting ob- 
servation. How she should get out, and find 
her way home, was what now puzzled the un- 
fortunate girl. She had nSt an idea of her 
road from that place to the quarter where she 
lived, and also she could never hope to escape 
without attracting attention either from the 
footman or the coachman. Suddenly her re- 
flections were interrupted by a quiet, soft voice 
saying, 

" I know you are there, girl. I saw you get 
into the carriage as I was coming out of my 
house just now. Those men were molesting 
you, I suppose t I could see you were afraid 
of something from the way you looked back, 
and so allowed you to remain. Now, sit up, 
and tell me all about it." 
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Cecil started, and took a Beat, as she was 
told; more because, as it seemed to her, she 
must obey, than from any wish to come promi- 
nently into view. She then related, as she had 
been told to do, what had happened, and how 
she was nearly exhausted from fatigue and 
terror, when the sight of the open carriage door 
providentially gave her a way of escape. 

" And what are you ? And why are you out 
80 late?" demanded the lady again. " You are 
young, well-born, and educated, from your voice, 
I can tell. How, then, do you come to be wan- 
dering through the streets alone at night ? " 

" I am a workwoman in Madame Mercier's 
establiHhraeut," she answered; "and cannot go 
home before work-hours are over." 

" But you cannot always have followed that 
business?" her interlocutor asked. "Your man- 
ner and accent are quite superior to that of such 
a class generally. You must have been driven 
to it by distress." 

" Distress !" answered Cecil, sadly. " Yes, 
such as you will never feel, I pray, for your 
kindness to me this night. I have indeed seen 
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better times, but they are past and gone now, 
never to come again. These are useless memo- 
ries ; and, lady, I will not intrude my conversa- 
tion on you any further, if you will tell me 
whither you are going, that I may have some 
idea where I shall turn when I leave the car- 
riage ; for, in truth, I don't know London well, 
and I lost my way when I got fidghtened this 
evening." 

" I am going to Lady A 's, in Grosvenor 

Square. But I'll tell you what Til do. You 
seem an honest good girl, and one that has seen 
better days, so I'll send the carriage back with 
you as far as your home. Tell me where it is, 
and I will direct the servants to drive there. 
Don't think I would do this for every one ; but 
you interest me — your voice reminds me of 
some one, and I cannot think who the person 
is. Stay, here we are at the house where I 
niust get out. Tell we where you live ?" 

*' No, indeed, lady." answered Cecil, stepping 
out after her, " I cannot allow you to do this 
for me; though I am very grateful for your 
kindness." 
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Something in the tone of her voice cauBed 
the lady to turn and look at her, ae she stood 
there under the full glare of a lamp close by ; 
and as they thus &ced each other under the 
brilliant light, a sudden recognition dawned on 
both their countenances. 

"Miss Leveston, is that really you?" cried 
the kind lady, who was none other than the 
Marchioness of Lenington, formerly the Lady 
Edythe Vavasour. " Wait a minute 1" she cried, 
as Cecil would have turned and fled, overcome 
with terror at this unlooked-for meeting; "you 
must go back in the carriage— I insist on it now 
I know who you are, I cannot disappoint these 
friends with whom I am engaged to dine, or I 
would return with you ; but you must coQie 
and see me to-morrow, in the evening — I shan't 
be going out ; and if you don't come about this 
time, I'll send for you. Thomas, take this 
young lady wherever she tells you, and remem- 
ber the address for me, as I may want to know 
it." So saying, she signed Cecil again into the 
carriage, and vanished into the house. 

When she arrived at Mrs. Chatterton's door. 
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she found that good woman looking out for her, 
in a great state of alarm, and suflSciently as- 
tonished to see her young friend return in a 
carriage and pair. 

" Whatever can she have been about ?" she 
thought, as she ran to open the door, anxious 
to arrive before Polly the maid, and perform 
that office, that she might have an opportunity of 
inspecting the turn-out more closely. Not a word 
did she speak, however, until the door was close 
shut on the magnificent apparition that had so 
much startled her; and then she managed to 
gasp out, 

" Have they found you out at last? I always 
knew you belonged to great people, which, now 
they've got you again, we'll see no more of you." 

** Don't think so badly of me as that, Mrs. 
(/hatterton. The lady who sent me home to 
night, I did know slightly, once on a time, and 
thisjevening we met by an accident, about which 
I will tell you by-and-by." 

Over the tea-table she told them of her fright, 
her escape, and the recognition that had follow- 
ed ; whilst Jim ground his teeth with rage, to 
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think he had not been there to take summary 
vengeance on the insolent fellows who had 
dared to insult her. The lady's kindness, how- 
ever, touched them all, 

** She is one of the right sort," said the land- 
lady. " You shall go to her, and welcome, to- 
morrow night, my pretty dear. Don't come 
home here, but ^o on straight from M^tdame 
Mercy's. Jim here shall wait for you, and take 
you on ; for you see well you won't always get 
off so handy as you did to-night." 

And thus it was arranged, in spite of Cecil's 
entreaties that James should not be sent to 
escort her, she fearing a repetition of what had 
occurred before. He divined her fears, and 
said, with a sad smile, 

"Don't be afraid — nothing shall annoy you." 

Thus she, seeing his meaning, was obliged to 
accept his protection, and rest satisfied. 

Accordingly, on leaving the work-room next 
evening, she found Jim waiting for her, and 
together they proceeded along the road she had 
gone over in such terror the night before. When 
they reached the h<juse, James stopped and said, 
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" How will you get home ? Will they send 
you, do you think ?" 

" Oh I no, I hope not," cried Cecil, frightened 
at the idea of taking out that dignified-looking 
footman and coachman for her convenience. She 
had grown ^ very humble about those things 
latterly. There was a time when such a thought 
would have seemed to her perfectly natural. 

" Then I'll come for you in two hours' time," 
James went on, *'and wait about here. It will 
then be nine o'clock. I'll not ask for you at the 
house, but I'll stop near, and you may know 
any time after then you like to leave I'll be 
waiting for you." 

'* A thousand thanks," was all she could 
utter, at this fresh proof of the devotion she so 
much regretted, and which she could never re- 
turn. A minute or two more, and she was in 
the Marchioness of Lenington's boudoir, where 
none but her most intimate friends ever ob- 
tained admission. Her ladyship was alone as 
Cecil entered, and, rising, she came forward, 
kissed the timid, shrinking girl, led her to a 
seat, and whilst she took off her hat and coat 
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with her own white hands, tried in every way 
to re-as6ure her old rival, and prove to her that 
she still looked on her as an equal, and not as 
Madame Mercier's workwoman. 

" But I heard you were drowned," she went 
on, after a minute or two spent in making her 
comfortable. ^^ I heard all about it, indeed," 
she continued. "Let me speak openly with 
you — we shall understand each other so much 
better. I was told how you had been forced to 
marry Colonel Houston — the man I loved once, 
do you remember?" she added, with a half- 
smile. **Ahl I hope I have lived that down; 
at least, all the passion and bitterness of it, all 
the good that is to be got out of such a love, 
I trust, remains. And then I heard of the 
trouble that fell on you, and after that of your 
sudden disappearance — ^your death by drowning, 
in fact, for so it was supposed to be. Tell me 
how was it such an idea got abroad ? Had you 
arranged that it should?" 

Cecil bowed her head. 

" It was the only way," she said, *' to avoid 
him ; and I could not have lived with him." 
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Then the beautiful and stately mistress of 
this magnificent mansion came over and knelt 
beside the poor work-girl, passing her hand roiind 
her waist, and drawing her towards her as she 
did so. 

*' Was it because of me you acted thus!" she 
asked. " If so, I thank you from my heart for 
your remembrance of my petition. But the 
time was past then. You should not have let 
it influence you. I was to blame ever to ask it." 

"Don't blame yourself. Lady Lenington," 
answered the girl, earnestly. " Had you never 
spoken to me on the subject, I could not have 
married Colonel Houston willingly ; and having 
married him under compulsion, I could not live 
with him. If the act was blameworthy, I alone 
am guilty." 

" My dear girl," answered Lady Lenington, 
gently, " let me speak to you as I would to a 
sister — a younger sister, who wanted my ad- 
vice ; and I am not going to read you a lec- 
ture without knowing of what I speak. You 
know that I too was forced into a marriage I 
abhorred ; and at first, when I saw that it was 
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u fate I could not escape from, and that the 
man I loved was fiilse to me, I nearly broke my 
heart with fretting and grief. I could have 
killed myself then, but that I was a coward, and 
was afraid of what must come hereafter. So I 
wore myself out in ceaseless r(jpinings, until 
the day arrived and all was over. Then it 
seemed to me suddenly, as a revelation from 
heaven, that it would be nobler and better, now 
the deed was done, to bear it as a woman should, 
bravely and truly, letting none see that the yoke 
rankled, that the bondage was heavy ; to do ray 
duty with a true heart, bravely, because it was 
my duty, and the end for which I had been called 
into this life. I did not care for my husband ; 
I may say so now, for that is all past — nay, 
more, he was repugnant to me ; but he loved 
me foolishly, as old men often will, and show- 
ered upon me with a lavish hand everything 
that the heart could desire or the eye crave — 
pleased when he succeeded in pleasing me, dis- 
appointed if he did not. Surely devotion such 
as this required that at least I should seem 
happy ; but for a time the struggle was hard. 
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I did try it, though, and after a while it be- 
came pleasanter and easier. It was sweet to 
see that one, at least, in the world turned to 
me in his joys, that my smile might enhance 
them ; in his anxieties and annoyances, that my 
presence might soothe them. Yes, I, who had 
married, not loving my husband, and even with 
the image of another stamped upon my heart, 
found that my endeavour to do what was right 
was blessed to me, as right always is ; and I 
became a happy woman, with a dark spot, no 
doubt, deep down in the history of my life, of 
which Lenington knows also. I would not 
keep it a secret from him, though I feared it 
might estrange him. But he only told me he 
had suspected it long ago, and it gave him still 
more confidence in me that I had dared to tell 
him all. So the poison is drawn out of that 
wound now, and I can enjoy life as once I never 
thought I should again. Oh I my child, I have 
told you this to show how much wiser and bet- 
ter it would have been to meet your fate boldly 
than to shirk it as you have done. Think bet- 
ter of it, dear. Lot me write to yi)ur husband 
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and explain it all. You will be so much hap* 
pier, if yon will make np your mind to do your 
duty by him as you ought.'' 

But Cecil drew herself away from Lady L*ai- 
ington's encircling arm, shuddering. 

•* I couldo't," she cried deapcdringly — ** I 
couldn't. For the sake of our old friendship^ 
and the request that you once made me, don*t 
tell any one that I am alive. I go now by the 
name of Mies Lacy. Call me that, and forget 
that such a girl as Cecil Leveston ever lived. 
No doubt you are right in what you say, and 
that the sacrifice of all your inclinations was 
noble, and has \)een followed by a blessing ; but 
I have not the strength to act thus — I am a 
poor weak creature, and the will I once bad has 
been crushed out of me by sorrow. Besides, 
your case is not like mine. The man you loved 
was not accused of a crime, convicted, and sent 
to die in a foreign land, far from all that made 
life dear to him ; and his accuser and persecutor, 
who, in point of fact, was his murderer, though 
he did not deal his death-blow — this man, I say, 
was not the man you were compelled to marry. 
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Did I call myself poor and weak t — did I say I 
had no strength to do my duty ? I mistook 
then. What I meant was that I hold it my 
duty never to grant word or sign of love to the 
man who hunted Gerald Anstruther to his death ; 
and while I have life I will have strength to do 
what is right, as I have conceived it. Now pro- 
mise me you will keep my secret." 

" I will," answered her friend, simply yet 
sadly. " I see your case is diflFerent, and will 
press you no more. Let us talk of something 
else. I will ring for tea. I thought that would 
be more comfortable than going down to a 
stiflf dinner, so I told Lenington he might take 
his alone, or go to the club, or do anything he 
liked, and join us afterwards, as I want you to 
see him." 

Tea was brought, and they took it cosily 
over the bright fire, in that luxuriously-furnish- 
ed little room, whilst they chatted over days 
long past, and merry scenes in which they had 
been together. 

"And Mr. Villars of your regiment, who 
used to be a great friend of yours, I remem- 
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ber," asked Lady Lenington, "what of him? 
Is he still as merry and wild as ever I Do 
you recollect the night he wore Miss Baxter's 
shoes at the Exhibition Palace I " 

" Oh 1 he's much quieter now, or he was 
when I left," 'answered Cecil. " He was married, 
you know, to such a pretty girl ; they were so 
kind to me. I often think of them, and only 
that I wish to remain dead to all my old 
friends, I should like so much to see them." 

"But now," began Lady Lenington, when 
the tea-things were removed, " I want to talk 
to you about something seriously. No, don't 
be afraid," she added, "I won't say another 
word on that subject, as I cannot help feel- 
ing your case is very strong. But it is a 
thing I want you to do for me. You see I live 
a very lonely life here ; it's true I could have as 
many people about me always as I like, and 
Robert is good company, but then he's out 
often. Maud comes to me, too, sometimes, but 
I'd like to have a friend living with me, on 
whose society I could count at all times. I 
have long been thinking I would like to get a 
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companion, only I knew no one who would care 
to come, that I would also have cared to have. 
As I should like a friend, and not a menial, I 
want somebody who will sit and chat with me 
by the hour together, when I am in a talking 
humour ; who will learn new fancy work with 
me, and who, when I am in a reading humour, 
will sit down quietly beside me and read, too, 
without feeling I am being rude in taking up 
a book in her presence. I have no dogs to 
be washed and combed, no mysteries to be 
ferreted out and published abroad, no dresses 
to turn and line that my maid can't do for me 
if I want them done, so that isn't the kind 
of person I require. What I want to ask 
you is this : will you have pity upon me, and 
take upon yourself the task of amusing me^ and 
keeping me company? Don't speak, I see 
your face forming" a * no.' I demand, as my 
right, that due consideration should be given 
to this request. You shall have your own 
suite of rooms ; you shall have your meals with 
us when you like, and, when you like, you shall 
have them in your own apartments. You shall 

q2 
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come out to ride or drive with me when you 
like, and when you like you shall stay at home. 
You shall go out with me into society when 
you wish, and when you don't feel inclined you 
needn't; for though I want your companionship 
I shall introduce you as a friend of mine stay- 
ing with me. Everything shall be just as you 
like, except that unless, in case of trouble or ill- 
ness, I should insist on your taking a cup of tea 
with me every evening before dinner, and chatting 
over the events of the day. Say yes, there's a 
dear." 

" But I cannot," answered Cecil, mournfully. 
" You are too good, and it would be fer too 
pleasant and nice for me ; but there are obsta- 
cles to it that cannot be overcome. In the 
first place, sooner or later I should meet some of 
those who had known me in my earlier days ; 
then all would be discovered, and what would 
become of me? Besides all that, which, in 
itself, makes accepting your kind offer impossi- 
ble, I could not leave those poor Chattertons, 
who have been so good to me, the minute I got 
somethitig better to do/' 
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" Who are they I" asked Lady Leningtoii, 
quickly ; " tell me all about them." 

So she told her all: of Mrs. Chatterton's 
kindness, of the employment she had procured 
for her, and then suddenly remembering Jim, 
she cried, starting up and looking at the clock 
on the mantelpiece, 

"Why, it's half-past nine already; James 
Chatterton will be waiting for me, and I must 

go- 
"Nonsense," said her friend, holding her 

down, firmly ; " you shan't go till you have an- 
swered a few more questions. Who is James 
Chatterton, and what does he mean by waiting 
for you I You are going home in the car- 
riage." 

"He's Mrs. Chatterton's son," replied Cecil, 
firmly ; " and I don't think I ought to go home 
in the carriage, after he has taken the trouble 
to come out for me." 

" Is he a yoxmg or an old man ?" went on her 
ladyship, without heeding this protest. 

" A young man," the girl replied. 

" Oh I then, it's very good for him," answered 
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Lady Lenington ; " and I sboold think your 
(Ximmon-sense ought to tell you that the sooner 
you cease living on terras of equality with Mr. 
James Chatterton, the better it will be for hi« 
peace of mind." 

"I am afraid so," said Cecil sadly, with a 
feeling of conscious guilt ; " still, this once it 
can do no harm to walk back with him, as he 
has come out so far." 

" Answer me plainly," cried her friend, look- 
ing the girl fixedly in the face. " Do you care 
for this man? I have heard of such things 
happening, and though I shouldn't have thought 
it of you, yet one never knows. Tell me, do 
you like him ?" 

" I like )iim very much indeed as a friend," 
answered Cecil, returning Lady Lenington's 
gaze firmly, ** but in the way you mean not at 
all. I tell you my heart is dead to all love but 
that of one man, whose bones lie far away in 
the Australian wilderness. Does that satisfy 
you ?" 

" Amply ; and now we'll settle Mr. Chatter- 
ton." 
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So saying, her ladyship went to the window, 
and drawing aside the curtain, looked out. 
There, at a little distance from them, leaning 
against a lamp-post, stood the figure of a man. 
Lady Lenington pushed up the window ; the 
noise of its opening attracted his attention, and 
looking in that direction, he perceived a lady 
standing, as it were, in a frame of light, and 
beckoning to him. He went over, and a strange 
voice said softly, 

" Mr. Chatterton, is that you?" 

" It is, ma'am," he answered. 

"I only wanted to tell you," went on the 
voice, "that Miss Lacy will go home in the 
carriage in about an hour's time. I feared you 
might be waiting, and thought it better to let 
you know." 

After this he went home to his mother very 
down-hearted, and said, 

"They've got her now, mother, and they 
won't let her go again, you may depend ; she'll 
return to her own sort, as I suppose it's natural 
she should." 

"Of course she will," answered his mother 
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briBkly ; '^ and right glad I shall be to see her 
got her own again. She was too good for the 
likes of us, that's a fact, though she did take 
up with us wonderful. She'd be better, ho-w- 
ever, with her own people ; and all Td ask of 
her would be that she shouldn't forget us 
quite." 

In the meantime. Lady Lenington could see 
that, if Mrs. Chatterton seconded the proposal, 
Cecil could easily be transferred to her, as leav- 
ing the good woman was the girl's chief objec- 
tion to taking the place the Marchioness offered, 
and her ladyship resolved to take measures ac- 
cordingly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AMONG THE FLOWERS. 



"VTOTHING more was said between Cecil and 
-*"' her friend that evening as to the place 
the Marchioness wished her to take, and at a 
tolerably late hour she was sent home. 

Next day, however, when Cecil was away at 
Madame Mercier's, and Jim w£ts out, Mrs. Chat- 
terton was considerably flustered at seeing a 
carriage drive up to her door. No doubt it 
might have come to one of her lodgers ; but 
they were not usually carriage people, and 
boasted no friends among such, therefore the 
landlady felt instinctively it must be some one 
after Miss Lacy, and the girl was out. Her 
perturbation did not decrease when she was 
asked for, and not Miss Lacy, as she had ima- 
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gined. She passed her hands over her hair to 
assure herself that it was tidy, pulled off her 
housekeeper's apron, and made her way to her 
little sitting-room " that upset that you might 
have knocked her down with a feather," as she 
told Cecil afterwards. 

When she entered the room, the visitor was 
already in possession, and her tall, stately per- 
son and rich flowing skirts seemed to fill and 
pervade every inch of the apartment,, as she 
rose, and holding out her hand, said, 

" Miss Lacy's kind friend, Mrs. Chatterton, I 
presume ? I am come to thank you for all your 
goodness to her. Allow me to introduce my- 
self. I am the Marchioness of Lenington, of 
whom you may have heard her speak ; she had 
tea with me last night, as you know." 

All this was said in such a friendly, cordial 
manner that, nervous as Mrs. Chatterton had 
been, she could not help presently feeling at her 
ease, and answered, with some of her usual 
vivacity, 

*^ Indeed, I'm glad the poor child has met 
with some of her own proper friends, my lady ; 
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for, you see, she's too good for the likes of us, 
no matter how we love her, or how we try to 
make her comfortable. I can't help think- 
ing it's a pity she should be wasting her life 
with a humdrum old woman like me, when, if 
she was with her own people, she'd be court- 
ed and married by some nice young gentleman, 
most like ; for she's a good girl, and that's 
better than being pretty alone, as I tell her, 
which it's a device of Satan." 

Lady Lenington looked at the lively bustling 
little woman before her, and could not restrain 
a smile as she pronounced this remarkable 
opinion, then she asked, 

"And do you get my friend little Cecil to 
coincide with you in your idea that beauty is a 
snare of the Evil One f " 

" Well, I can't say exactly ; the poor child's 
down in her spirits, and frets a good deal, so 
that she don't often talk gay and pleasant Uke, 
as your ladyship does ; but then, you don't 
know what trouble is, I daresay." 

" We all know plenty about that," answered 
her visitor with a sigh, "though I daresay 
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many know more about it than I/' Then, seeing 
the little woman was too overawed to be easily 
drawn out, she went on, " I came here to-day, 
however, for the special purpose of asking you, 
don't you think it would be much better and 
fitter Miss Lacy should return to her own 
fiiends and position in life? I want her to 
come and live with me as my companion and 
friend ; but she seems unwilling to do so, be- 
cause she doesn't think she ought to leave you, 
who have been kind to her. I cannot persuade 
her to see that she need in no way forsake you, 
in returning to her former station ; but I think 
if you were to speak to her, and tell her such is 
your desire, she would consent ; and I am sure, 
after a little time, would be glad she had done 
so. She would be free to come and spend the 
day with you whenever she liked ; and you, I 
know, would be pleased to see her occupying 
the position to which she was bom.'' 

** I agree with your ladyship," answered good 
Mrs. CShatterton. ^* Of course I don't mean to 
say I shan't be very sorry — sorrier than I can 
tell you," she added, the tears gathering in 'her 
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eyes ; " but from the minute I knew she had 
friends still living, I have thought that she 
ought to return to them. It's not fit that she 
should be working the life out of herself all 
day in them millinery rooms, and walking home 
late at night, just all the same as a common 
needle-woman. Bight glad I'll be to see her 
any time I come across her, but I won't keep 
her firom her fiiends an hour longer than she 
wishes ; and I daresay I'll be able to persuade 
her to go, when I speak to her about it." 

" I knew you'd see it in that light," said the 
Marchioness ; ** from what she told me, I knew 
you must be a sensible woman, as well as a 
kind-hearted one. So now I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I'll drive over to Madame Mercier's and 
bring her back here. You shall speak to her, 
and if you fail to persuade her I'll add my en- 
treaties. Then I'll wait for her to put up her 
things, and take her away with me." 

" Very well, your ladyship, I shall expect you 
both back soon," answered the landlady, wait- 
ing on her visitor to the door. Then the Mar- 
chioness stepped into the carriage and drove 
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away, smiling kindly back on the poor woman, 
as she stood watching her off. 

Cecil was summoned from the workroom, and, 
to Mrs. Jones' astonishment, was greeted in the 
most affectionate manner by the great lady; 
for the forewoman knew Lady Lenington well, 
and was always pleased to receive an order 
from her. 

^^ Run and put on your hat and coat," said 
her friend to Cecil ; " you are coming with me, 
and I will settle it all with Mrs. Jones whilst 
you are away.** 

As soon as she was gone the lady turned to 
the forewoman and said, 

" She won't come back here if I can help it. 
Tell me, is there anything owing to the house 
for taking her away ; if so, put it down in the 
bill." 

^' Oh, nothing at all, your ladyship. She is a 
nice young lady, though I'm sure I never thought 
your ladyship knew her, or you should have 
seen her before." 

'< I'm sure I wish I had," answered the Mar- 
chioness; '^but here she is. Come, Cecil, I 
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want to get home before lunch. Good morning, 
Mrs. Jones ;" and so saying, she sallied out of 
the room, followed by Cecil, who stopped one 
moment as she was leaving, to say farewell to 
Mrs. Jones, and thank her for her kindness, she 
seejng plainly that she was being taken away 
from the work-room for ever, without her own 
consent being asked. Not that she really cared 
to exert her will and refiise here ; it seemed to 
her now that she could only will on one matter, 
and that all other things were indifferent to her. 
She would, let those around her govern her 
completely on all but that one point. 

After a little talking over and persuasion 
from Mrs. Chatterton, it was all settled — she 
was to remain one night longer in the humble 
yet kind and comfortable home where she had 
passed so many months ; then, next day, Lady 
Lenington would call for and carry her and her 
few effects off to the house in Grosvenor Place, 
which, for the future, she was to look upon as 
her home, Jim was very downcast when he 
heard this arrangement on his return ; and, as 
he bade her good night, said, 
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^* Oood-bye also, as I shall be off before you 
are up to-morrow ; and it is very likely we may 
never meet again. Forgive my presumption in 
having once dared to raise my hopes so high ; 
and remember, if ever your new old friends get 
tired of you, we are not, but shall be always 
willing to receive you." 

" Good-bye," she answered, more gaily than 
she bad spoken for some time, for truly the idea 
of the life which she was entering upon was 
more pleasant to her than the toilsome one she 
had been leading lately. '^ You have not seen 
the last of me yet. I shall be here with you 
often again ; and I hope some day to be able to 
show how grateful I feel for your kindness." 

Next day she was carried off, and began her 
duties as companion that evening, in a long and 
chatty t6te-k-t6te with her ladyship before din- 
ner, during the course of which the Marchion- 
ess said, 

" And now, Cecil, as you have consented to 
be my friend, confidante^ and companion, to 
amuse me when I am dull, to scold me when I 
do wrong, and to get me out of scrapes when I 
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get into them, I want to tell you that I must 
oflFer you some pecuniary recompense for all 
those services. I didn't speak of this before, 
because it is an understood thing with all com- 
panions; and I didn't wish you to feel the 
chain of your bondage too soon, for fear you 
might draw back ; but as that is settled, you 
must take the position fully, and allow me to 
pay you what I would to any companion or 
governess whose services 1 engaged in the 
regular way. I'll pay you the first half in ad- 
vance, so that you may get anything you want ; 
and as I knew you would have nothing of the 
kind, I took the liberty of getting one or two 
evening dresses for you, which I hope you'll 
accept as a present from me. Don't say a word, 
dear," she went on, kissing her friend as she 
tried to utter some thanks. " The only good 
money is to me is to try and make those to 
whom I take a fancy happy ; so please let me 
amuse myself in my own way. And remember I 
am always delighted to have you with me 
everywhere — you are a friend of mine, stopping 
with me ; but if you are afraid to go out for 
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fear of being recognised, never think yourself 
bound to accompany me. We dine at borne 
this evening, as we are only stopping a few 
days in town, on our way through. In a week 
or two we go down to Northamptonshire. Len- 
ington keeps a famous stud there ; and you 
shall have as much riding as you like. Now, 
let's go and dress for dinner. I hear the gong." 

"You are too good to me," gasped Cecil. 
" How can I ever thank you enough f 

" Well, if you really wish to show your 
gratitude in a very marked manner, call me 
Edythe, and I shall really be obliged. You 
see, I call you Cecil in the most unceremo- 
nious way ; and I don't like the freedom to be 
all on one side." 

At dinner Cecil was introduced to the Mar- 
quis — or, rather, before dinner, and he took her 
down. Lady Lenington had introduced her as 
Miss Lacy ; but she said to Cecil before, 

*' You know, I told him all about you, because 
I couldn't have a secret from him ; and he is 
honour itself, so you needn't be afraid of his 
betraying you," 
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And certainly by hie manner, though she 
knew lie had heard all about her, it would have 
been impossible to guess he was acquainted 
with her previous history. 

Cecil's life was very pleasant and prosperous 
now, if she could only forget all the dark days 
that were gone. She could be alone, or she 
could have the society of those who liked her 
and cared for her ; and now and then she would 
hear little pieces of news about those she still 
thought of and loved. Before leaving for North- 
amptonshire, she had paid a farewell visit to 
Mrs. Chatterton, promising that good lady 
should be the first person she would visit on 
her return to town. And then they left, and she 
was in the country again — ^in the country, in 
the bright crisp Christmas weather; and she 
felt she could be so happy if only she could 
forget. But that was impossible ; and, besides, 
she was for ever haunted by the fear that some 
of her old friends, less thoughtful and kind- 
hearted than Edythe Lenington, would turn up 
— then what would become of her ? She per- 
petually compared herself to a man who had 
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built a bouse on the side of a volcano, and knew 
not what day the ground might open and over- 
whelm him. Thus the time passed on; the 
Spring was approaching, and she had begun to 
get accustomed to her new position ; and hav- 
' ing hitherto avoided detection, hoped to do bo 
to the end. 

That expectation was vain ; and she might 
have known it was so, but she had grown to 
feel safe, and when the discovery she. dreaded 
came at last, it came at least unexpectedly. 

It happened thus. Lady Lenington went out 
to drive one fine morning near the end of 
February. Cecil had been out with the hounds 
the day before. She was one of the best mount- 
ed and most daring riders out, and being tired, 
had chosen to stay at home that morning, whilst 
the Marchioness went to pay her visits alone. 
After a time Cecil went into the green-house, 
pulled a magnificent bouquet of flowers, and re- 
turned with her lap full of them to the drawing- 
room, with the intention of arranging them in 
some vases she had previously filled with water 
for their reception. She was singing as she 
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entered the room, aud walked towards a table 
in the centre window, where she intended to 
put down her burden. As she advanced hum- 
ming a tune, and wholly occupied with her 
flowers, she never perceived a stranger standing 
back behind the heavy window-curtains, and 
gazing at her with a white, horror-struck face. 

Suddenly she looked up with the feeling she 
was being watched; and at the expression of 
terrified and pained recognition that overspread 
her countenance, Colonel Houston — for it w^as 
he — cried, in a hoarse, broken voice, 

" My God 1 have the waters given up their 
dead r 

Stepping forward, his dark face work- 
ing with contending emotions, he seized her 
hands, scattering the flowers about her in all 
directions, and drew her towards him, holding 
her shrinking figure to his heart for a few 
minutes, scanning her downcast face with eager, 
passionate eyes as he did so. Then he spoke, 
and his voice was full of agonized feeling as he 
cried, 

" How could you do it? How could you have 
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And as he spoke he stooped and raised her, 
raised her with the gorgeous beauty of the flowers 
scattered all about her, with her pale, upturned 
face framed in a shower of falling golden hair, 
rg-ised her and held her from him, gazing silently 
yet passionately on this girl that he adored, 
grown, through suflFering and hardship, into a 
woman lovelier than he had ever dreamed — 
longing to take her to his heart and call her 
his, yet restrained by something he could read 
in the white, soft face. 

" Have mercy on me 1" she cried, at length. 
" I was wrong to marry you, even to please ray 
father ; but I was young, and in sorrow. Have 
mercy on me, and let me go I" 

" Have mercy on you !" he answered, hoarse- 
ly ; " and you will have none on me 1 Oh I love, 
have I not suflFered most? Has not my fate 
been the hardest ? If mercy is wanted for any, 
surely it is for me. Pity me as you are a woman, 
have compassion on me !" 

"I cannot," she answered. *'And I would 
that the waters were rolling above my head, 
sooner than this should have come to pass. It 
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tures us both, and we must never meet more, 
or I shall fly from this happy home, and seek 
a hiding-place in the wide world again." 

"And this is the end of all — of all I have 
suffered and toiled and striven for your sake ; 
only a cold command to leave you 1 My wife 
— I must call you once by that dear name be- 
fore we part for ever — will you ^ot say to me 
one kind word, that may sound in my ears in 
distant lands ; will you not give me one first 
and last caress, the remembrance of which may 
cross my mind in weary hours, and beguile my 
misery with the recollection I" 

He drew her towards him as he spoke, and 
would have kissed her ; but she stepped back, 
crying, with a startled look in her dark eyes, 

" No, no 1 I have called Heaven to witness 
that no word or sign of love should you ever 
receive from me, and the curse of God would 
light on me should I break my vow." 

" And this is my fate," he muttered. " It was 
worth living for to be treated thus 1 Farewell, 
then," he went on ; " perhaps some day you will 
know how truly I have loved you, and that I 
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tic had (;<;mc down to Northamptonshire for 
the ptir|)oso of hunting ; but now all idea of this 
was abandoned, and in a few days more he was 
on(;e again a wanderer over the &ce of the 
deep, his only companions his trusty crew, who 
liked their skipper in spite of bis gloom, be- 
cause they knew him to be bold and daring, 
courageous as far as courage could go, and 
always caring for their safety above his own. 

When he left her, Cecil fell on the floor and 
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thought over all that had happened, long and 
earnestly. She could not help feeling hard to- 
wards this man, and yet to-day something in 
his face and manner had softened her in spite of 
herself. 

His countenance carried so plainly the traces 
of great suffering upon it, and his dark curly 
hair was already beginning to be streaked with 
grey. She knew now that she had done him a 
great wrong, and yet she did not feel herself 
equal to the task of repairing her mistake. She 
knew well what Edythe's advice to her would be, 
but she could not follow it. No, she felt that 
even if she g^ve in now, owned what she had 
done, and went back to her husband, she should 
hate him. And the greater his love for her, 
the more she would despise and abhor him, be- 
cause he had not been able to tear from his 
heart this weakness for one who had so treated 
him. 

Thus when Lady Lenington returned, she 
found her friend still crouched on the floor, with 
tearful eyes and a white rigid face, surrounded 
by drooping and withered flowers that had 
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been left there to dio, after the sudden inter- 
ruption Cecirs plan of settling them had re- 
ceived. 

"What is the matter f Edythe cried, on 
entering the room, and perceiving that some- 
thing had gone wrong ; " you look quite scared 
and frightened." 

"I have been discovered," she murmured. 
'* He was here, and found me out." 

"And which he — or who is he, if I may ask?" 
demanded Lady Leuington, with provoking 
coolness. ** You know there's only one he I 
think should have such an effect on you, and as 
you have been very hard on him (don't be 
angry with me for saying it), I think if he did 
turn up, you ought to reward him ; but that is 
only my own idea, and I wouldn't wish to force 
you to do anything because I think it right. 
But he can't have been the one that has so over- 
whelmed you, I think, because he was yachting 
among the Ionian Isles a short time ago ; I was 
told by some one who met him there, and I've 
not heard of his return to this country since." 

" He has returned, however," answered Cecil ; 
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"and was here to-day, when I came in with 
these flowers. Oh I Edythe, I thought I should 
have died when I saw his horrified eyes fixed on 
me. Do you know, I never until that minute 
remembered that he must have suffered too, 
when I was supposed to have been drowned at 
Athlone. I thought so much of my own escape, 
and of my fears that he should track me, that I 
never dreamed he could blame himself for it, 
and be in grief about it." 

" Poor fellow I he did suffer, as I know," re- 
plied Lady Lenington, softly ; ** but I hope his 
trials are over now, and that you have made up 
your mind to make him happy." 

" I know you will blame me," she answered ; 
"but I cannot — ^it is impossible. Only I feel, 
after what I have seen and passed through to- ^ 
day, that it would have been better for me to 
have ended the matter at once by a plunge 
into the Shannon, that time when I made them 
think I had done so, than to live on in this 
way ; my only use in the world seeming to be 
to torment a faithful heart like his, that might 
be happy were I gone," 
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Lady Lenington said nothing, and gathered 
up the flowers. She could not feel with her 
friend in this matter, hut she could at least re- 
frain from blaming one who had already suffer- 
ed enough. She was silent, therefore, and the 
subject was dropped between them. The 
Marchioness now, however, when they would 
soon be returning to London, became aware of 
one or two things that occasioned her a little 
troublesome thought. One of these wcus that 
some of their country neighbours had fouad 
out that Miss Lacy was lovely, and, undeterred 
by her quiet grave manner, began to do homage 
at her shi-ine ; the other wcus that if, as she had 
wished at first, before she had sufficiently con- 
sidered the matter, Cecil should choose to go 
out with her, people in London would soon find 
out the same thing as those in Northampton- 
shire, and that would indeed be a troublesome 
business; there being a very insurmountable 
barrier, of which the world knew nothing. 

"I can't help it," she said with a sigh at 
length, after puzzling her head for some time 
over the unexpected difficulties that seemed 
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cropping up around her. " Truly," she added, 
with a smile, " the troubles of a chaperon are 
increased a thousandfold when the young lady 
is in reality married, though unknown to those 
around her. I'll ask Lenington about it." 

Lenington, when asked, gave it as his 
opinion, that they should be allowed to manage 
it among themselves. " Don't you trouble your- 
self about it," he added ; " Miss Lacy, alias Mrs. 
Houston, will refuse them if they propose ; but 
it strikes me they won't, as a girl without money 
in these days, no matter how lovely she may 
be, rarely meets with more than a mere passing 
admiration from our London gentlemen, who 
are often not only as penniless as herself, but 
over head and ears in debt also.'' 

This advice sounded well certainly, and Lady 
Lenington found it would bear acting on, also; 
so, after a time, she ceased to feel trepidation 
at any amount of moths fluttering around the 
pretty brilliant taper she had lighted in their 
midst. 

Not but that one or two got badly scorched, 
because they would not be warned by her grave. 
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reserved manner, and her general unwilling- 
nees to go into society. For it was but seldom 
she went out, and then only to please Lady 
Lenin gton, who said : " If you don't show 
sometimes, they'll think I'm a kind of ogress, 
and keep you shut up because I'm jealous of 
you." 

When she did appear in public, more 
than one person remarked her likeness to 
that pretty Miss Leveston, belonging to the 
— th Dragoons, that was going out here one 
season, and was afterwards drowned in Ireland, 
you know ; but as yet she had escaped meeting 
with anyone who remembered her sufficiently 
well to be certain of her identity. 

Before they went back to London, and a few 
days after Colonel Houston's sudden appear- 
ance, Cecil received a letter from his man of 
business, telling her that gentleman had been 
with him, and made a will, in which he left 
everything of which he might die possessed to 
his wife, then living, under the assumed name 
of Miss Lacy, with the Marchioness of Lening- 
ton ; also, that he had directed the lawyer to 
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acquaint her with the fact that the sum of 
£500 per annum was to be paid to her account 
quarterly, at any place which she should name. 
The letter was directed to Miss Lacy, according 
to Colonel Houston's instructions, that her in- 
cognito should be preserved as long as she 
wished- 

This letter she received at breakfast, and 
Lady Lenington could tell, from the flush that 
overspread her cheeks, and the tears that 
sprang to her eyes, there was something in it 
that affected her deeply. She said nothing, 
however, being, above all things, careful never 
to force confidence where it was not willingly 
given ; but no sooner had they left the break- 
fast-room, and the Marquis had retired to his 
study, than Cecil put the communication into 
her hand, saying simply, " Bead that." 

Not a word was spoken on either side whilst 
Lady Lenington glanced over the contents ; 
then she looked up, a little proudly perhaps, 
into the downcast face beside her, saying, 
" Just what I should have expected." 
"But don't you see, Edythe, dear, I can't 
VOL. III. S 
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take it," said Cecil, timidly. " It is very good 
and noble of him to treat me bo, I allow, when 
I have behaved so hardly to him ; bat having 
acted as I have done, I will not be beholden to 
him, for money — no, rather will I go back to my 
old life as a workwoman than use one farthing 
of this allowance he makes me." 

" Remember," answered her ladyship, ** you 
are his wife, and as such he has a right to sup- 
port you. I can quite understand that you 
feel it a hard thing to accept money from one 
from whom you will not accept love ; but it ie 
not too late to change all that yet. This man, 
doubtless, has Colonel Houston's address. Make 
up your mind to do the right thing bravely : 
write to him, tell him you see your error in 
time, that you have been too hard on him, and 
that, if he will return and forgive you, you will 
try to do your duty by him as a wife should." 

" But I don't like him. Lady Lenington — I 
don't yet, though I think better of him now 
than I ever thought it possible I could. He 
has behaved nobly to me, though he spoilt my 
life, and persecuted the man I loved. But for 
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Gerald Anstruther's sake, I should be his now. 
I feel it was only the thought of him lying far 
away in a strange land that steeled my heart 
against this man's petition the other day, when 
he begged for one kind word, one first and last 
caress, to take with him into his exile. I was 
harder than iron then, thinking of wrongs I . 
was powerless to avenge, except in that one 
way. Oh ! Edythe, help me to decide I It is 
not in my nature to be so hard and cold, and 
my conduct at that last meeting has lain like 
lead on my heart ever since. Now this, his 
thought for me in the moment of his greatest 
misery, cuts me like a knife. Truly he has 
heaped coals of fire on my head. Tell me 
what I shall do. Oh I if only Gerald was alive, 
I could hold out for ever ; but he is gone, and 
even he, I think, would have been kinder to his 
enemy than I have been." 

" If you ask me my advice," said Lady Len- 
ington, drawing the weeping girl to her, " I 
tell you what I would do in your place. Re- 
member you are both dear to me ; he is the 
only man that I ever cared for as a girl will 
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care for some one in the first fresh Spring-time 
of her youth; and though the wildness and 
strength of that love has fled, and left me, I 
hope, a wiser and truer woman, still I feel for 
him, and would fain see him happy. And my 
first liking for you, dear child, arose from the 
fact that you had gained the love I had striven 
for in vain. Many would have hated you for 
that — I didn't; you were the one he chose, 
therefore it seemed to me there must be some- 
thing better and more love-worthy in you than 
in others, for him to have singled you out from 
all. Now, it appears to me yoa will neither of 
you be really happy, or take up the position in 
life which is ordained for you, until you do 
your duty by each other, as the vows by which 
you bound yourselves require. He has already 
done all that it was in the power of man to do 
to win your afiection, and prove himself worthy 
of your regard. You, as yet, have made no 
movement towards the right; you have tor- 
tured and wronged him (let me speak strongly, 
for it is the truth). Now, before it is too late, 
make him the only reparation in your power — 
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write, and bid him return. If you make up 
your mind to do as you ought truly, it will not 
be hard with one who loves you as he does. 
Take my advice, dear — will you not ?" 

" You have conquered," answered the girl, 
with a trembling voice ; " but you are hard on 
me. If I have been cruel and cold to him — if I 
have tortured and wronged him, what shall be 
said of the love of my youth, persecuted and 
injured, because he dared be true to me ? — oi 
his being hunted from his native land, under 
the ignominious stain of a crime falsely laid to 
his charge — of his death in want and misery, 
where no friendly voice could cheer him, no 
word of love reach him ? Oh ! it is madness to 
think of it!" she cried wildly. *' The last time 
I saw him, alnc^ost the last words I said, I 
swore never to be Houston's wife — never to 
give him word or sign of love; and yet, though 
I have kept myself free from any stain of aflFec- 
tion for him, yet I am married to him. Oh ! 
Edythe, did you know this before? I can- 
not willingly break my vow. I see him in 
death thinking of me as faithful always; it 
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would disturb bia rest if I were false now/' 

Lady Leniugton sighed. 

** You are indeed to be pitied," she answered ; 
" and in this case the right is hard to find. If 
you care for the dead, you consign a living soul 
to a life of misery and sorrow ; and truly the 
living are the most to be pitied, for the dead at 
least can be troubled no more by human woe ; 
and yet, if you prefer the happiness of the man 
who lives only for you, your oath to him 
who is gone is broken ; and an oath to the 
dead is a solemn thing, so solemn that I know 
not how to advise you. Captain Anstruther 
was a brave soldier and an honourable man, 
I have heard ; were he alive, surely he would 
al)8olve you from your vow, when it had been 
broken to give a dying father peace. Listen. 
Write to Houston, and tell him what you have 
told me — that you would gladly do your duty 
by him, but for a solemn vow made to one that 
is dead ; that were he alive you would never 
have been false to him, but that now, as he is 
where no care or trouble can reach him, if he, 
knowing the circumstances that bind you, still 
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desire it, you will strive to be a good true wife 
to him for the rest of your life. Explain to him 
well the nature of your vow ; he is an honour- 
able man, and, even for the dear love he bears 
you, will not urge your return to him if he 
thinks you bound irrevocably by your oath. 
You will then have done all that in you lay to 
reward, in some degree, his devotion towards 
you. Do this, dear, and you will never repent 
it." 

Thus, after much and long-troubled thought, 
she wrote to the lawyer for his address, got it, 
and composed a letter of the tenor Lady Len- 
ington had advised her. It was a painfiil task, 
and cost her many tears, but it was done at 
last and posted ; the 'only address the lawyer 
had being Callao. To that distant land had 
Houston resolved to go when he left England 
after his last miserable interview with Cecil. It 
would take him a long time to get thither, and 
amongst the grandeur of the scenery of the 
Andes he might hope to find as much distrac- 
tion from his sad thoughts as he could ever 
hope to enjoy in this life. To that land he had 
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gone, and thither Cecirs letter followed him. 

In the meantime they had returned to Lon- 
don, and though pre-occupied and low about 
her own troubles^ one of the first places the girl 
visited was her old home at Mrs. Chatterton^s. 
She found the good lady in great force, for 
Jim, having learnt that what he wished for 
was unattainable, had at last resolved to con- 
tent himself with what was attainable, and was 
about to be married to the daughter of the 
struggling greengrocer. 

^* Which she's a good girl. Miss," explained 
the old landlady ; " not that beautiftil as to have 
the world running after her, but good-looking 
enough for the likes of us, that mightn't be as 
well able to resist the snares of the enemy like 
those as knows better. Not but what she have 
a silk gown and do dress lovely» to be sure— ^ 
sight better nor you, which I tell her it's not 
becoming her position. And I do think, now, 
them dresses, with yards of stuff sweeping up 
the mud, like a scavenger's cart, is not clean, 
nor likewise becoming, in a body as has to be 
tramping about a house such as mine all day ; 
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and moreover, the streets being that deep in 
mud you could take it up in shovelfuls, you may 
say one day out spoils them entirely," 

And C^cil was at the wedding, and made a 
handsome present to the young couple, to Mrs. 
Chatterton's great delight. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ATONED FOR AT LAST. 



T^AR away over the green waters roamed the 
■*- Colonel, seeking oblivion from his misery 
everywhere, and everywhere pursued by the 
memory of a pale, sweet face that had never 
looked in love on him, though he had given it 
his heart's devotion. Through the luxuriant 
and fatal splendour of West Indian isles, where 
thousands of white men have laid their bones 
since first Columbus opened their riches to the 
poor and avaricious denizens of the eastern 
world — through the still more gorgeous and 
fatal swamps of deadly Guiana, past the mighty 
Amazon, and ever southwards, touching here 
and there, wherever the beauty of nature 
tempted him, he wandered, never stopping 
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long in one place, wending hie way slowly on- 
wards to the coast of Chile, where he had made 
up his mind to abide for a while, and endea- 
vour, amidst the grandeur and dangers of the 
Andes, in expeditions after the vicuna and con- 
dor on the heights, the panther and jaguar in 
the valleys, to forget for a time, in active 
exertion, the failure of all the hopes he had 
once cherished. 

He rounded the wild and gloomy Horn, being 
tossed and buflfeted there by conflicting winds 
and waves ; and sometimes, when the tight 
little Swallow seemed in danger, he thought 
with a shudder how desolate it would be to 
lose one's life there, at the extremest limit of 
the world almost, and be hurled on the black 
and gloomy rocks, to remain unseen by human 
eye, uncared-for by human hand, with ilo one 
word of regret or sorrow carved above to mark 
where a kindred soul — one who had erred and 
suflFered, sinned and striven — had given up life 
at last. 

No doubt there are many such resting-places 
the wide world through, and the stormy sea 
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that threatened so often to engnlph them held 
thousands such. But it seemed to him his fate 
would be even worse than it already was, if he 
was to pass. away without any record of his 
death — that so she might never have the cer- 
tainty she was released irom bondage; and 
more — he fondly hoped, whenever the day might 
come, and he should pass away for ever, she 
would think a few kind thoughts, and breathe 
a sigh of pity over the life she had unwillingly 
shared and darkened. So, in the hour of dan- 
ger, he prayed wildly — 

** Not there — not there I Let my resting- 
place be in some quiet English graveyard, 
where her step may pause above me, if she comes 
to see the spot where I lie — where her hand 
may one day pick the daisies that grow around 
me, if she thinks with kindness of me after I 
am gone." 

His prayer was heard, or his work in life 
was not yet done, for they weathered the 
Horn, and the gallant boat, coming into calmer 
seas and fairer winds, sped onwards up the 
coast. They glided ever northward, to warmer 
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and sunnier lands, through a smiling, sleeping 
ocean, till, like the fabled lotos-eaters, the sea- 
men could have been content to rest thus for 
ever ; and even the passionate, fiery heart that 
was ever fighting an inward battle, felt a kind 
of gentle torpor stealing over it in that golden 
Summer light, where disturbing and unquiet 
thoughts had hardly power to come. 

And the grand line of the Andes rose inland, 
with their snow-capped summits, that took 
such gorgeous tints when the light of the set- 
ting sun fell on them, till the heavens seemed 
ablaze with splendour, and the short tropical 
twilight was beautiful as Paradise. 

Still onwards and northwards they floated ; 
labour was over, rest was sweet. The balmy 
breeze wafted the swift-sailing yacht forward 
with almost imperceptible motion, and during 
that spell of lovely Bummer weather they 
glided up what it seemed to them the Span- 
iards had so rightly named " El Mar Pacifico," 
and anchored at last off Callao. 

Houston did not think of letters when he 
first arrived there. Anything of the nature of 
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that one which had arrived before him, and 
was now awaiting him there, it would never 
have entered into his mind to expect; so he 
forgot all about the post-office, collected guides 
and followers to the number he deemed requi- 
site, and started for the mountains. Peter 
Lynn, the sailing-master of the yacht, remained 
. behind to look after her, and keep his crew to- 
gether ; and one day, as he was strolling about 
the streets, feeling idle and lazy, a Spaniard 
came towards him, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him. After a little chat, the stranger 
asked — 

" Isn't your SeSor Capitan called Houston — 
Huston — something of that kind? I can't quite 
make it out." 

" Yes, Houston," Lynn answered ; " but who 
are you, and why do you ask I" 

" I am one of the functionaries of the post," 
the man remarked, with an important air, '* and 
I have seen a letter in our office some time, 
marked * To be kept till called for.* To tell the 
truth, it is the only thing I have to look at, 
except the flies buzzing about over my head. 
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when I'm in there during business hours ; and 
I've got so tired of puzzling over this particular 
letter, and wondering how you English pro- 
nounce the name, that when I heard the owner 
of your boat was called something like that, I 
hoped he'd send for it ; but he .didn't, and I 
was afraid to send it to him, because there is 
' To be kept till called for ' written on it. Only 
I wish it was away ; I'm tired of it." 

" Why don't you turn the address to the 
wall ?" asked Lynn, laughing. 

" I'd know what was on the other side,'' an- 
swered the post-office fimctionary, "and it 
would fidget me just as badly. Besides, Eosita 
will open it some day, and get it read to her, 
I'm sure. She says it's in a woman's hand- 
writing ; and you English are so tender about 
such things, there might be a war because of it, 
if anything of the kind was to happen." 

" Well, in that case," replied Lynn, " I think 
I'll call for it now, if you'll give it me ; and it 
will save the Senora Rosita from getting into 
trouble, as I have an idea our skipper would 
not like anything belonging to him opened." 
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When Peter Lynn did receive the letter, he 
perceived that, beside the injunction mentioned 
by the Spaniard, there was * immediate ' written 
on the outside of thejenvelope; and he according- 
ly determined to leave the yacht in the charge of 
Jack Doyle, the steadiest of the seamen, at the 
same time requesting H.M.S. Oberouy at that 
time in the harbour of Callao, to keep a look--out 
on her, whilst he went up the country to see if 
he could overtake his employer, and deliver the 
letter into his hands. 

He knew something of the direction in which 
Colonel Houston had gone, and hoped, by mak- 
ing inquiries of the inhabitants, to succeed in 
tracing him, and, detained as he was by hunting, 
in coming up with him before long. If, how- 
ever, he found there was no prospect of over- 
taking him speedily, he would return to the 
yacht and await him there. Accordingly he 
secured the services of an Indian guide, and set 
out in the direction taken by his skipper a few 
days before. Inquiring constantly whether he 
had been seen, they followed the line thus indi- 
cated, which led them further and higher into 
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the mountains day by day, gaining slowly 
but surely on those of whom they were in 
search. 

In the meantime, Houston, pushing forward 
with energy, had penetrated far into the r«cesses 
of the mountains, and as high as shelter and 
food could be obtained, before stopping to 
hunt. It was his intention to leave the low- 
land sport till his return. At first, when he 
found himself among the hills, the grandeur, the 
vastness, the sublimity of every sight and 
sound overawed him, and kept his troubled 
from intruding themselves into his mind. It 
was as if a heavy weight of overpowering ad- 
miration had been laid on his brain, which for- 
bade the intrusion of all painful or disagreeable 
thoughts ; but, after a time, human nature again 
asserted itself, and he found that in action and 
toil alone could he hope for peace. 

Then he entered into the risks and perils of 
the wild hunting-parties his followers organised, 
with a zeal and energy that arose, not from the 
pleasure their excitement would once have af- 
forded him, but because, after a day spent in 

VOL. III. T 
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such a manner, his rest was dreamless and un- 
broken. So it happened they were hunting the 
vicuna, stalking them as we would deer, only 
that no pursuit of the antlered monarch of the 
parks and motmtains of Great Britain can give 
an idea of the danger and difficulties attending 
the chase on which Houston was now engaged. 

There are, perhaps, no animals more shy and 
difficult of approach than these, having, besiden, 
the advantage of frequenting ground so dan- 
gerous as to be almost impracticable. However, 
Houston, guided by his attendants, succeeded 
in getting within range of a herd grazing on the 
top of a cliff a little distance from him, and that 
wound along almost over his head, he being 
concealed from the sight of his quany by pro- 
jecting rocks. The ledge on which he himself 
stood was very narrow, and overhung a tre- 
mendous precipice, on looking over which 
could be seen, thousands of feet below, the 
green waving tops of the primeval forest, 
gleaming bright in the golden sunlight. 

Satisfied that he was within range, and see- 
ing symptoms of uneasiness among the herd, 
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Houston took aim and fired. His shot was suc- 
cessful. The wounded animal sprang into the 
air, and then galloped wildly along the edge of 
the cliff, in his direction. Just at the spot 
where he was concealed it dropped dead, and 
falling over the cliff, struck Houston in its 
descent, nearly tumbling him from his narrow 
resting-place, and bounding off again, con- 
tinued its way down to the valley below. It 
did not fall quite so. far, however. About half- 
way down was a road, winding along the face 
of the cliff, which, at the height Houston was 
above ity looked like a mere ribbon. When 
down below, it was broad enough, and just as 
the mangled body, torn by the projecting 
points of rock, that had caught it in its de- 
scent, fell on the roadway, two travellers were 
passing. 

'* Hulloa I" cried one of them — Peter Lynn it 
was. " What have we here. " Some one hunt- 
ing up above there has lost his dinner, it seems 
to me. Shot by a rifle bullet too, as well as I 
can make out, with the carcass in this conditiou. 
I shouldn't wonder if it was the skipper. 

T 2 
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Miguel/' be continued, turning to Hb guide, 
^* there's a hunting-party up there ; I think it is 
the one we're looking for; we must try and 
join them." 

Then they set to work to find their way up ; 
and some time before evening lighted on a 
camp, which Lynn recognised as his master's 
by several things scattered about, though the 
natives in charge of them he had not met be- 
fore. He inquired after Houston, foimd he was 
expected back that evening, and also was con- 
vinced, what he had been pretty sure of before, 
that it was a shot from Houston's own rifle 
which had brought down the vicuna, just iu 
time to warn them of his being in the vicinity, 
and save them a further journey. 

At night-fall, when Houston returned, jaded 
and worn out, his surprise was great to see the 
master before him, and learn that he had left 
the yacht to deliver a letter. 

^^ But you see, sir," urged the faithful fellow, 
*^ it had ^ immediate ' on it, and I thought as how 
it might be important." 

^'Important indeed!" cried Houston when 
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he caught sight of the handwriting, almost 
snatching it from the man. " You did very- 
right/' he added. " Throw another log on the 
fire ; I can't see to read." 

It was not the dulness of the fire-light that 
prevented his seeing, but the wild throbs of rap- 
ture and hope, that' made him feel for Or minute 
dizzy and stunned, as he tore open the enve- 
lope. It was short, and when he had finished 
reading he buried his face in his hands and 
thought over it. There was not any love, and 
very little of kindness or pity expressed in it ; 
only the desire to do what was right, and 
thanks for his great goodness and consideration 
to her. She told him plainly, had Gerald An- 
struther lived she would never, even for her 
father's own sake, have married him ; she told 
him of her vow when she and her lover parted, 
and said clearly, the memory of the dead man 
was dearer to her than he could ever be. " You 
know all now," it concluded ; " do as you think 
right — I will abide by your decision." 

Was not happiness dawning for him at last, 
he mused ; even the very accident that had 
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directed Lynn to him that day did it not show 
that Providence was on his side. It mattered 
little if the letter was cold or stiff, time would 
heal all wounds, and love would draw out 
love. His day was come now ; it was good 
for him that he had lived over his trials; 
others had suffered more, as Paget once told 
him. But stay; this was not the point of 
her letter. He had been told of a vow made 
against this bliss he longed for, and it had been 
given him to decide whether that vow was 
binding or not. This was what he had to 
do, and if he found himself bound to decide 
against himself, he must do so, and abide by it. 
Through the long starry night he lay sleepless, 
seeking with aching heart to draw counsel and 
wisdom from above, but for a long time all light 
appeared to fail him. 

At length the peacefiil beauty of the night 
calmed his troubled heart, and seemed to gay to 
him, " The dead are at peace — mortal love, and 
strife, and hatred do not touch them; what 
the dear ones on earth do cannot pain them, 
they are beyond that. If this man were alive, 
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she would be bound by her vow, but to the 
dead she owes no allegiance. This is the truth, 
as I believe it. I will return and tell her so." 

Early in the dawn the party was astir, and 
soon on their way back to Valparaiso. Then 
the yacht was put in readiness, and before a 
fortnight had elapsed since his receipt of the 
letter Houston was on his way back to Eng- 
land. It was now Winter in those latitudes, 
and the voyage round the Horn must neces- 
sarily be wild and stormy; but he who had 
dreaded before that iron-bound, inaccessible 
coast, now confronted its dangers with a light 
heart. He had won at last ; he was going back 
to happiness and her ; what if there should 
be danger and peril before him from the ele- 
ments, he feared them not. His boat was tight 
and strong; she had weathered many a gale 
ere now ; give her but good sea-room, and he 
feared nothing for her. .The only trouble he 
could see before him was the struggle to gain 
her love ; but even that would be conquered in 
time, he felt certain. 

And thus he dreamed always, as the yacht 
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dashed herwayonwards, throwing back the foam- 
ing billows from her bows, and sweeping ever for- 
ward swiftly, with a pleasant, seething, hissing 
sound that told how fleetly she cut her way 
through the waters. 

Southwards, ever southwards, where the air 
was chill as death, the Swallow sailed over the 
dark rollers, mountain-like masses of water, ou 
the top of which she rose sometimes almost up to 
heaven like a cork, and then plunged downwards 
into a trough so deep that it seemed the wave 
following her must fall and overwhelm her be- 
fore she could mount again. But she was a 
staunch little vessel, and the men were true and 
bold, and the struggle was for their lives ; so 
they bore ever onward, and escaped danger, as 
it seemed by a miracle. 

Sometimes when he talked cheerfully witli 
Lynn of England, and what he would do when 
they returned home, an old Scotch sailor over- 
hearing them would walk away gloomily, mut- 
tering, 

•* The skipper is surely fey to speak like that, 
and we out here at the Horn, in sich-Iike 
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weather, aboard a cockle-shell like this. Not 
but that she's a good bit boatie ; but she wasn't 
built for a voyage like this, I'se warrant." 

They met with no ice, however — ^indeed it 
wasn't the time of year for that danger ; it is 
during the Summer and Autumn that the ice- 
bergs float up from the southern pole into more 
northern latitudes, till they are gradually dis- 
solved by the increasing heat of the water and 
the atmosphere. These are perhaps the great- 
est perils that menace vessels in these latitudes, 
and these, at least, they escaped, braving tem- 
pest and storm, and battling their way on- 
wards, till they arrived off that wild and gloomy 
headland that terminates the American con- 
tinent. 

It was towards nightfall, and the sea was 
very tempestuous, when they became aware of 
a large vessel some way off, that seemed, to the 
experienced eyes of Houston's sailors, as if there 
was something wrong with her. 

"There's a ship in distress, Colonel," said 
Lynn, approaching, and touching his cap as he 
spoke to his skipper. " I've been looking at her 
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through the glass," he went on, " and I see her 
boats are gone, yet there are people aboard her 
for all that. Most like the cowards tried to es- 
cape, and have either got off with the boats or 
were lost in the attempt. She seems sink- 
ing, by the way she's settling down into the 
water," 

" Let us bear down on her," cried Houston, 
springing up with sudden energy. *' We may 
be able to save at least some of them. Look 
alive, men, or we may be late after all." 

" Take care, Colonel," murmured Lynn, 
warningly. " Dou!t go too nigh her, or we 
shall get swamped ourselves by all them 
drowning wretches, who'll try to get aboard us 
at once." 

" Never fear," said Houston ; " I'll take care 
those who come will not swamp us. I have 
got something to live for now," he murmured, 
" and daren't risk my life as I once might," 

So they bore down on the sinking vessel, 
which proved to be a merchantman of great 
size, homeward-bound from some of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, the master imagined. She was 
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evidently hopelessly water-logged, and settling 
down fast ; yet even now her vast bulk tower- 
ing above them gave these wanderers on the 
wide ocean some idea of the smallness and in- 
significance of their craft, that had weathered 
the gale in which the larger one was founder- 
ing. As they approached, human forms could 
be seen rushing to the side of the ship on which 
they were, and Lynn affirmed they took the 
yacht for the Flying Dutchman, 

" Not but what the Dutch fellow hangs out 
near the Cape (of Good Hope, I mean, Colonel) ; 
but these fellows don't know that, and they 
think we're coming to summon them to Davy 
Jones' locker, instead of trying to save them 
from it." 

" Ship ahoy I" he sang out, as soon as they 
were within hailing distance ; " We can't come 
nearer to you, but heave a rope here, and we'll 
save you — ^if we can save ourselves, that's to 
say," he added in an undertone. 

As soon as the purport of this message was 
caught, a rope was thrown to the yacht, made 
&8t, and numbers passed along it into the little 
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craft, which after a time received all remaining 
on board the merchantman, with the exception 
of a few who were ttwept away and drowned in 
attempting the passage. There were now more 
on board than the yacht could well carry, and 
the sailors were anxious to get away. 

" We must bear away now. Colonel,'' called out 
Lynn; we've got as many as we can take. 
Unless the weather moderates, we'll find it hard 
to bring them all home safe ; and where we'll 
stow them, I can't think." 

^* Just this one fellow more ; we must have 
him ; see, he's pushing a man who can't swim 
before him on a spar. I call that brave. We 
must take in these two." 

" Then you might have saved yourself the 
trouble of taking any of them aboard, for we'll 
all go down together," answered Lynn. " Our 
craft can't live in this sea with such a freight." 

" But here they are alongside," cried Houston. 
** Well, at least let us take in the one who can't 
swim." 

"No more, then, Colonel," cried Lynn. 
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" Let U8 bear off as soon as he's in. Avast 
there, you that can swim," he went on, as 
Houston threw a rope to the man on the spar ; 
" we can't take you in, we've more than we can 
save already." 

By this time Houston had drawn the one he 
was rescuing to the side, and helped him on 
board. The addition to the little vessel's load 
had already become perceptible, and every min- 
ute the faces around expressed anxiety, as she 
seemed to sink into, instead of riding over the 
waves ; but she recovered herself bravely, and 
then thevoice of the man left behind strugglingiu 
the waters was heard crying, " Have you not 
room for one more ? Save me too, I implore of 

youl" 

Something caused Houston to turn and look 
in that direction, when a sight met his eyes 
that seemed to freeze the very blood in his 
veins, and for a minute almost turned him to 
stone. Then he sprang forward, and throwing 
a rope to him, cried to Lynn : " This man I must 
and will save, come what may 1" 
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" No more, then, or it will cost us our lives/' 
cried Lynn. " If you don't care for your own 
life, Colonel, think at least of ours/' 

** We will not have him r cried the men 
around, those saved and the crew in chorus 
together. "What right," said the strangers 
menacingly, "has this man to endanger our 
lives ;" forgetting totally that a minute before 
he had saved them. " Toss him over I" cried 
some of the rougher ones, " the boat will ride 
lighter without him." 

But the man struggling in the water, clinging 
to the storm-tossed spar, seemed too exhausted 
to catch the rope and fasten it around himself. 
Again and again it eluded his grasp, and at last 
Houston, watching his fruitless endeavours, saw 
that before long the waves would sweep him 
from his hold, and he would be lost. 

" I must swim out to him, and tie the rope 
round him," cried Houston, throwing off his 
coat and other encumbrances. 

" No, Colonel," said Lynn ; " not that. What 
is the fellow worth to you? He's a brave man, 
for he saved bis friend, but he's not worth your 
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life. Better than he are drowned every day." 

Whilst Lynn was speakuig,Houston had torn 
a leaf from his pocket-book, and on it wrote a 
few words. He then folded it, directed it, and 
gave it to the master, saying, "If I am lost, 
give this to that man, if he is saved." The 
words in it, few and sijnple, were, " Farewell. 
Is the wrong at last atoned for 1 Forget me, 
and be happy." On the other side was written, 
"Captain Anstrnther, deliver this with your 
own hand to Miss Lacy, at the Marchioness of 
Lenington's, Grosvenor Square." "Now," he 
. muttered, " if I go, he will still find her," 

Then, approaching the side, he sprang into 
the mountainous billows, and struck out for the 
drowning man. It seemed long to those on 
board, as they watched him battling with the 
storm, ere he reached the spar ; but at last he 
caught it, unfastened the rope from his waist, 
tied it to the man he came to save, and shout- 
ing to those on board to draw him in, whisper- 
ed hoarsely, as he pushed the almost uncon- 
scious form towards the yacht, " Tell her it was 
for her sake." 
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As be spoke, and struck out again towards the 
yacht, a huge wave sweeping past them carried 
him a way into the deepening twilight; while the 
stranger, none other than Anstruther, who iu 
that brief minute bad recognised Houston, was 
rapidly drawn towards the yacht, on board of 
which he was presently safe, and surrounded 
by rough but friendly care. Then, when all 
eyes turned to look for the man who had so 
gallantly risked his life to save another, he was 
gone from sight — nowhere to be seen, nowhere 
beard. Darkness was coming on rapidly as 
they beat about in every direction, searching 
for the missing man, but all in vain ; be had 
been swept away by the seething waters, beyond 
hope of recovery or recall. He, in the meantime, 
had again caught the spar, and as he was carried 
away, thought bitterly, a few hours sooner, or 
a few later, he should be swept from his resting- 
place, and, as he had once imagined with bo 
keen a pang of horror, his mangled body would 
be thrown at last on the black and icy rocks 
that guard that gloomy land. He knew, when 
he was swept from the yacht, he must meet his 
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death, and it had not made him quail. He 
could remember now distinctly many and many 
a time that he had faced danger before, and 
had come off conqueror. On the far-distant 
heights of the Alma and Inkermann ; on the 
burning plains of India, when his sabre had 
been as the sword of Azrael, cutting down tur- 
baned heads in bitter vengeance for cruelties 
perpetrated, for wrongs done; he could feel 
still the deep throb of pain when a Rajpoot 
spear caught him in the shoulder, and nearly 
bore him from the saddle, as he charged madly 
down on them with his regiment. Had he 
fallen then, his fate was sealed ; but he kept his 
seat, and rode onwards, the weapon tearing 
the quivering flesh as he passed. He had escap- 
ed death then, as he had that threatened by 
the Russian shell that killed his horse under 
him ; and now he was here, face to face with 
the last enemy again, and this time he feared 
there was no deliverance for him. 

Waiting for the cold hand to grasp him — 
waiting for that dim, gaunt presence to over- 
shadow him — waiting for a numbness to over- 
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spread him more terrible than the chill of the 
ice-oold waters — waiting for a lonely, pitiless 
death in that hungry, engulphing foam — ^this 
was what he knew must come — this was what 
he clung to the spar expecting — this was what 
struck terror at last into the brave, bold heart, 
till he almost felt in his agony, ^* Why did I do 
it T The bitterness of death was almost past 
with him; already he was spent, and would 
have succumbed quickly. I am strong, and 
my strength is the power of feeling agony. 
How long it takes to die I" 

But now the yacht had passed from sight ; 
even when tossed high up on the mountainous 
waves, he could catch no glimpse of it, yet he 
clung on still, and waited; and he drifted 
slowly nearer and nearer to the giant-toweiing 
cliffs that had been so far in the offing when 
they met the sinking vessel ; and he could tell 
that in a few short hours, whether he lived or 
died, his body would be hurled on the rocks, and 
there lie, the sport of the wintry winds, the 
plaything of the furious waves, till all human 
semblance had been taken ifrom it ; and even 
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the Summer suu, when it should visit that 
dreary land once more, would find no fragment 
remaining on which its rays might fall, like a 
pitying thought from the land of his birth, over 
his untimely fate. 

■ 

Oh I it was agony thus, in the pride and force 
of manhood, to feel the ifreezing waters slowly 
chilling the life-blood in his veins, to feel his 
strength slowly departing, as still he clung to 
the shattered spar. And she would never 
know, except from careless, unsorrowing lips, 
what he had dared and done for love of her I 
Would she even know it was for her sake ? He 
hoped so, at least ; hoped that she would know 
it and pity him, and grieve a little for him, with 
a gentle tender sorrow; but that she should 
know the anguish he endured, that she should 
form any idea of the appalling shape in which 
the sacrifice had presented itself to him, he 
prayed not. 

The horrors of those long hours of waiting, if 
she could but realise them, would blast her 
happiness, and chill the joy with which she 
must welcome her lover from the dead ; it were 
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even better that she should know nothing than 
that she should know all. And he — the man 
whom he had saved — would he think kindly of 
his sometime enemy ; would he recognise in that 
act reparation for a hasty judgment, atonement 
for a cruel wrong? And would he feel that the 
gift made him was indeed priceless ; would he 
value the love thus delivered over to him I 

"If only she is happy," he thought, as a 
deadly chill crept over him, and his stiffened 
hands could hardly retain their grasp of the 
spar, whilst the thunder of the breakers, and 
the trampling of the surf on the narrow beach, 
sounded louder and louder in his ears. " I would 
I could lie in mine own land/' he .murmured, as 
a vision of English fields and pastures rose be- 
fore him, and the old-fashioned country-house 
his home, and the quiet little church, nestled 
down so peacefully amongst the trees of its 
surrounding graveyard ; " and then, perhaps, as 
she passed to and fro from church, her eye 
would have fallen kindly on my resting-place ; 
but even that was not to be." Then, as he rose 
and fell on the tossing surge, a dreamy retro- 
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spect of his boyish days passed before him. He 
roamed once more through the dark old rooms, 
his footsteps echoed again along the narrow 
corridors ; he played at ball with a fair-haired 
sister in the old oak hall ; he rode his pony after 
the hounds on foggy November days ; and then, 
as time went on, he could see himself a boy 
at school, liked by the masters because he 
was clever, admired by his playmates because 
he was daring and bold, but ever with few friends. 
After this his career in the army flitted before 
him : how he had pushed onward and upward, 
quicker than most men, for he had both abilities 
and interest, till he met her ; and, as a remem- 
brance of the first night, when she flashed in her 
loveliness before him, swam before his glaring 
eyes, an overwhelming mountain of water tore 
his stiflFened fingers from their hold, and engulfed 
him for ever, one cry escaping his lips as he 
sank to rise no more, " My Queen, farewell I" 

Though those on board the yacht spent 
hours looking for him, he was gone. Long and 
anxiously they searched, but only the whistling 
of the wind amongst the cordage, the shrill 
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scream of the passing sea-bird, the sullen dash 
and roar of the ceaseless ocean, answered their 
oft-repeated calls. 

He was gone from them for ever; gone in 
the prime of manhood ; gone in the performance 
of a noble deed ; gone in storm and tempest off 
that wild and lonely shore, where be had prayed 
his bones might never lie. 

^^ Heaven help his soulT said Peter Lynn, 
dashing a tear from his weather-beaten eyes. 
" A braver man never lived. May he rest in 
peace 1" 
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CHAPTER XL 



PBACB IN THE END. 



' ' without the Colonel, Anstnither began to 
realise, for the first time, that this, man had 
really thrown his life away to save him— and 
why? This was what he could not under- 
stand. When last they met, Colonel Houston 
had been his bitterest enemy; hunting him 
down on a false charge, driving him out from 
his country and friends to seek a better fate, 
or it might be a worse, in distant lands. Now 
they had met again ; had met when he, the op- 
pressed and persecuted, had but a few moments' 
struggle between him and death, when the 
Colonel, as ever, had safety and power on his 
side. 
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And yet this man, of whom he had thought 
so hardly, this man whom he had hated, as 
men will hate one who has done them a deadly 
injury — this man had stepped between him 
and death — had given up his vantage-ground 
of safety — had taken Anstruther's place by 
trying to save him on the tempest-tossed ocean, 
and had lost his life thereby. Had he expect- 
ed to lose his life! He could hardly believe 
so; and yet Houston's last words still rang 
in his ears, ** Tell her I did it for her sake." 
Could his love have been so true to him that 
this man in despair had given up the struggle 
— had preferred to die and let him live, that she 
might be happy! If this were so, it was a 
noble deed, and the man who could so act 
was not the selfish tyrant they had all thought 
him. Perhaps, after all, he had believed the 
charge brought against his subordinate, and 
had only done what he considered his duty in 
having him tried and cashiered. Still, it had 
been evident then the Colonel hated him. 
What had made him act thus now T The mys- 
tery was inexpliciible. 
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His perplexity was increased when Lynn gave 
him the folded slip of paper on which Colonel 
Houston had written before he left the yacht. 

" I will fulfil this, his last request," he mur- 
mured, "at once on landing. But who can 
Miss Lacy be? — surely not some other love?" 

But he could obtain no solution to his doubts, 
and waited with burning impatience to reach 
once more the English shore. All this time 
they had been sailing up the coast, and though 
the weather had moderated, and they were no 
longer in danger, still the heavy freight im- 
peded their progress, and they got along but 
slowly. At Buenos Ayres they put in, and 
landed all those saved from the wreck, with the 
exception of Anstruther, to whom Peter Lynn, 
touching his cap respectfully, said, 

'* Him that's gone, sir, seemed to be particu- 
lar anxious about you, and as you'd have per- 
haps some time to wait before you'd meet a 
vessel returning direct to England, we'll take 
you on ; not that we can go home straight 
either, for we have to touch here and there 
for provisions, as she don't carry victuals for 
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80 many men on a long voyage. Still we'll 
be home first, I think, if you'd like to come 
with us," 

To this Anstruther assented, right glad of 
any opportunity afforded him of getting sooner 
to his destination ; and then they pursued their 
way homewards, making good time of it now, 
when no longer overburdened by their human 
cargo. 

In the meantime Cecil, at home in the Mar- 
chioness's comfortable mansion, thought often 
and anxiously of the letter she had sent to Cal- 
lao. Had he received it T — and if he had, would 
he answer it, or return at once T What would 
be his coarse T She could not even form' a 
guess, but she was conscious of a desire within 
herself that he might consider her vow binding, 
and leave her still in peace, with the comforting 
thought that she had done her duty. So as 
time wore on, and she cheered herself with this 
idea, she became again comparatively happy ; 
and when Edythe Lenington remarked it, sh^ 
answered gently, 

** I feel as if my trqubles were over, and that 
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now I may live in peace. My vow has saved 
me ; he will not urge me to break it." 

" Incomprehensible girl 1" cried Lady Lening- 
ton. " You are throwing away a noble heart, a 
priceless devotion ; some day you will regret 
your hard-heartedness." 

" I feel for him now," she answered. " I 
would willingly reward him, but I am bound, 
therefore I rejoice that he ceases to follow me — 
that he sees the obligation as I do." 

And thus they talked on a day when a worn 
and weary wanderer landed at Southampton, 
and the Swallow furled her stormnstained canvas 
again in English waters. As he trod once more 
his native land, this dark, seafaring-looking 
man wondered sadly whither he should turn 
his steps. He carried with him, certainly, an 
advertisement from a legal firm in London, 
which he had cut out of an English paper, 
stating that, if the next of kin of the late Hon- 
ourable Richard Vereker would call on Messrs. 
Grey and Son, of No. 9, Inner Temple, they 
would hear something to their advantage ; and 
as his mother had been the only daughter of 
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that Richard Vereker, he had determined on 
going there immediately on landing, he having 
written to announce his coming, and atate his 
claims, before leaving Queensland. But now 
he felt bound by the dead man's message to 
see Miss Lacy first; and besides, he had but 
two or three sovereigns with him, all that re- 
mained of the little stock he had fastened in a 
belt round his waist on that dreadful day when 
he saw the good ship Petrel was sinking, and 
had determined to attempt to reach the distant 
rock-bound coast by swimming, if no succour 
arrived. 

Now, where was she? — she whom he had 
returned to find — she whose love had been the 
beacon luring him bnward— the talisman that 
had heightened his courage, and carried him 
through dangers that would, without this in- 
centive to action, have overwhelmed him— 
where was she? He had written to her too, 
when he wrote to the lawyer, so doubtless 
she would be expecting him ; and if she heard 
of the loss of the Petrel before he could go to 
her, what would she not suffer ? 
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The best course he could follow would be to 
go to London quickly, deliver this note, what- 
ever it might be, into the lady's hands ; and in 
the confusion the news of Houston's death 
would excite — for that, no doubt, he would be 
forced to tell — he would make his escape, go to 
the lawyer, learn what he had to communicate, 
then find out where the — th Dragoons were 
quartered, and proceed thither, where, no 
doubt, she was too, or where, at least, he would 
learn her present abode. 

To London, therefore, he went, and made 
his way to the Marchioness's house, before the 
door of which he paused one minute, and men- 
tally passed himself in review before his mind's 
eye. It seemed strange that he, haggard, dis- 
hevelled, with soiled clothes, and long, wild- 
looking beard, should be standing at the 
door of such a house as this, about to ask for 
one of its inmates, who, no doubt, was some 
graceful, high-born lady, or she would not have 
been a friend of Houston's. Would not his 
weather-beaten appearance provoke the scorn 
of the servants who conducted him to her pre- 
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Bence, and perhaps excite terror in bert It 
might be better he should leave the note at the 
door in charge of the hall-porter, who would 
send it to her, and in this way both he and she 
would be saved annoyance. But when he drew 
out the little folded slip of paper, and saw that 
it was unfastened, his better nature prevailed. 
They would read it, he thought. '^ And besides, 
he trusted in me to deliver it with my own 
hands. She will forgive my intrusion when 
she knows what brought me ; and for the scorn 
of flunkeys, that will not hurt me." 

Then he rang, and the door was opened by a 
magnificent individual, who said, 

** I suppose your business is with the kitchen. 
Why didn't you go to the area, good man T" 

** My business is with Miss Lacy," answered 
Captain Anstruther, haughtily. ^Oan I see 
her r 

** ril send and ask," said the man, admitting 
him into the hall with an air that said, ** What 
do people like you want here T Mr. Mowles,** 
be continued, addressing a groom-in-waiting, 
*^can this person see Miss Lacy? Perhaps 
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you'd better send up your message," he went 
on, addressing the person again. 

" If the lady is in, I will see her myself," an- 
swered Austruther. " If not, I will call again." 

" Miss Lacy is at home, sir ; you can follow 
me," said Mr. Mowles, walking on, whilst Au- 
struther followed him like one moving in a 
dream. 

It was so many years now, in thought and feel- 
ing, at least, if not in actual time, since he had 
trod on rich carpets, and passed up broad stair- 
cases, where the balustrades were quaint with 
carving, and the bowers of plants in the landings 
lived in the mellow light passing in through 
stained windows. All this he would once have 
looked on with indifferent eyes, wh^n he was a 
gay lad going out in London life ; now it seemed 
strangely gorgeous and unfamiliar to him, and 
he experienced a feeling of relief at last, when 
his conductor threw open the door of a quiet 
morning-room, the only place he deemed suit- 
able for the reception of such a visitor. 

^*Miss Lacy shall be told you wish to see 
her, sir," he said, as he withdrew, moved into 
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some involuntary feeling of respect for this 
shabby-looking man, who bore, in spite of 
traces of toil and hardship, the unmistakable 
impress of a gentleman. 

For some time Anstruther sat waiting, glanc- 
ing now and then impatiently at the clock. 
Then he rose and went to the window, and 
though the view from it did not interest him, 
he fell into a deep reverie whilst watching the 
passers-by, from which he was not aroused by 
another person's entering the room. His back 
was turned towards the door, and he was half 
hidden by the muslin curtain, behind which he 
was standing, so that Cecil — for she it was — did 
not recognise him as she came forward timidly, 
wondering what it was this man wanted with 
her. Suddenly he became aware that a lady 
was approaching him, and began hurriedly, 

** A letter which I was requested to deliver 

personally must excuse this ^" He got no 

fdrther, for though his eyes had hardly yet 
fallen on her, he had discovered who she was, 
and stood before her, murmuring passionately, 
" My Queen, don't you remember me ?" 
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Then she raised her eyes to him for the first 
time ; the voice had sounded strangely sweet 
and familiar to her, but, believing him dead, 
she had fancied some accidental likeness had 
deceived her, and, for fear of betraying emo- 
tion, had refrained from looking up. Now, 
when the well-known accents called her by the 
old dear name, she sprang forward into his 
arms, crying, 

" Gerald I — is it you, returned indeed from 
the dead ?" 

This was a rapture they had neither of them 
hoped for; it was too unexpected, too over- 
whelming, and, for a time, neither of them 
could speak coherently. They could only gaze 
into each other's eyes, and read there tales of 
sorrow and trial, lived over and surmounted by 
each, for the sake of the dear one far away. 
And now when they met again, for a time all 
was forgotten, but the strength and sweetness 
of the affection that had supported them, the 
beauty of the faith that was rewarded at the 
last. 

" But see," said Anstruther, after a time, stoop- 
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ing and picking up the folded slip of paper 
which had fallen to the ground, ** here is a note 
was sent by my hand to a Miss Lacy in this 
house. The poor fellow t^rho wrote it is dead 
and gone now ; it was he saved my life, and I 
owe all this happiness to him ^*' 

He paused, for Cecil, who had taken the note 
from his hand, and looked at the address with 
gradually blanching cheeks, now opened it, and 
read the few short words contained in it, large 
tears gathering in her lovely eyes, and £eilling 
slowly on the paper as she read. 

^' Miserable woman that I am I" she cried, as 
she finished reading; ^< he is dead, and I am the 
cause I Oh 1 Gerald — my only friend now — do 
not turn from me ; do not blame me, for I have 
a confession to make, and I am the most 
wretched of women 1 I am not true to you ; I 
was not true to him ; I have not even been 
boldly and openly false. I have nothing to say- 
in extenuation of the misery I have wrought ; it 
» 

was weakness, despicable weakness caused it 
all." 
"I don't understand you," murmured Gerald 
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Anstnither. ** I know nothing of what has 
happened, but whether weak or strong, miser- 
able or happy, you are as dear, nay, dearer to 
me now than you were when last we parted ; 
and, if you love me still, we will never be sep- 
arated, I think you love me yet," he whisper- 
ed ; " then don*t fear — tell me what you like, or 
don't tell me, as you please — you are forgiven 
already." 

" You shall hear everything from the minute 
you left till now," she gasped, as he put his arm 
round her and drew her towards him, "only 
don't be so good to me. You will turn from me 
when you know all." 

Then she told him everything — of her father's 
accident ; of his earnest entreaties she should 
marry Houston ; of his long and tedious illness, 
fading slowly day by day, ever reiterating the 
same unheeded prayer to his sorrowing child ; 
of the news of Anstruther's death ; of the dis- 
covery of his innocence — and when she men- 
tioned that that was proved she could feel the 
start of joy and surprise with which he received 
the intelligence ; but he was silent still, spoke no 
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word, moved not, listened always in a grave 
and solemn silence, as she went on to tell of her 
father's death-bed ; of her forced marriage — as 
she mentioned that she felt his grasp on her 
tighten, but still no word or sound escaped him. 
Then she continued, telling of her flight; her 
supposed death by drowning; of the wedding- 
ring dropped into the foaming billows ; of the 
lonely arrival in London ; of Mrs. Chatterton's 
kindness, and her work in the milliner's estab- 
lishment ; of her meeting with the Marchioness ; 
her coming to live with her ; of Houston's sud- 
den appearance ; his wild appeal ; his sad fare- 
well ; of his kind thought of her ; and at last of 
her giving in, and the letter she had written 
him ; since then of her waiting for an answer. 
" And thus it comes," she added, showing the 
crumpled paper clenched in her hand. 

Until she had finished he spoke not ; then he 
drew her to his heart, and answered, 

*'Love, to me you have been faithfiil to 
death, and beyond death ; to me you have no 
fault; dearer you could not be, but perhaps now 
I know you better. I see at last why that poor 
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fellow, whose letter you hold in your hand, 
sacrificed himself to save me. He was a noble 
heart ; I was not worthy such a man should lose 
his life for me. But you don't understand how 
it happened. I must tell you, that we may 
both feel alike to the man who repaired a wrong 
so bravely — who bought the happiness of the 
one he loved at such a price." 

So he told her of the good ship's springing a 
leak oiF the wild tempestuous Horn ; of the at- 
tempt to lower the boats ; of some being crushed 
to pieces against the side, of others being en- 
gulfed by the overwhelming billows ; and, finally, 
of one that was lowered at last, and into which 
some of the crew sprang, having first placed in 
her a scanty provision; and how they had 
pushed oif, leaving passengers and shipmates to 
perish, for fear, in the attempt to rescue any 
more, they might themselves be swamped ; how, 
before they had gone far, and in the presence 
of all whom they had left behind, an avalanche 
of water entombed them, and they sank to rise 
no more. Then he went on to tell of the weary 
work at the pumps ; of the toil by night and 
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day, and still the water gaining on them, till 
they felt their exertions were useless, and the 
good ship Petrel was settling down into that 
ice-cold, tempest-tossed ocean, with all her hun- 
dreds of human souls on board. 

** There were not many women,*' he added, 
'^ and they were as calm as the men. There 
was no frantic weeping, no useless agonies of 
despair ; all resigned themselves to their fate, a 
few of the best swimmers determining to try 
and reach the frowning cliffs, that lay miles 
away ; others constructing a raft, with the faint 
hope it might be borne by the waves to that in- 
clement shore, if indeed it were possible they 
could retain their hold on it ; but I fear greatly 
none who tried that ever escaped to land." 

Then he told of the agony of hope and ex- 
citement when the yacht hove in sight and 
bore down upon them, as near as its safety per- 
mitted ; of the master's summons to them ; and 
how all who could passed by the rope, and many 
more, who couldn't catch it, plunged in, in the 
hope of struggling over the short distance that 
separated them from the yacht : hoW| as he waa 
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about to leave, a passenger who had been very 
kind to him called him, and showing him a spar 
floating in the water, asked if he (the passen- 
ger) could manage to spring to that and sup- 
port himself on it, would he (Anstnither) help 
him to the yacht. 

" It was not far to go, and I thought I could 
do it easily," he went on ; ** the man had been 
good to me, and I determined to try. We 
did so, and succeeded in reaching the yacht ; but 
it was already overloaded ; we had been longer 
getting to it than the others, and the crew re- 
fused to take any more. The skipper, however, 
insisted on receiving my friend, and they were 
then about to put oflF when his eye fell on me." 

Then Anstruther described his agony whilst 
clinging to the spar, listening to the dispute of 
one man alone, against so many, for his rescue ; 
and then, when the man who desired to save 
him swam out, and was about to tie the rope 
around him, how he had recognised his enemy. 

And the man he dreaded and hated, to whom 
he laid the blame of all his suflerings, bent 
over him saying : " Tell her it was for her sake ; 
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and DOW she will see my fiice uo more." Then 
before he, clinging for his life, could under- 
stand or comprehend what was happening, 
his sometime enemy, now his preserver, was 
swept away • and he, fainting with exhaus- 
tion and cold, was drawn in and saved. He 
told how the master had stopped to seek his 
skipper, and how no trace of him could be found; 
of the note having been given him to deliver ; 
of the weary journey home ; of his fears and 
anxieties for her, in case she should have got 
his letter, and mourned him as dead. **But," 
he added, " I see now, you were dead yourself 
to all here ; the letter could never have reached 
you." 

Then he showed her the advertisement that 
had brought him back all the way from Aus- 
tralia. 

" My mother was that man's only living child, 
as long as I can remember," he went on ; 
*' but there was a grandson, the son of a child 
by a former marriage, who was always supposed 
to be the heir to the old man's property, so 
that I never had any expectations in that quar- 
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ter ; this, however, looks as if something had 
gone wrong with him." Adding, that he would 
call on Messrs. Grey and Son that day, and 
find out what it all meant. 

'* But tell me," she murmured, '^ am I right to 
take a happiness so dearly bought I I feel as 
though it would be rejoicing in his death." 

'^ Right V* he said ; " it was for this end he 
did it, that you might be happy. If you are 
not, his sacrifice is in vain. Don't let it be 
so, dearest ; and besides, have I too not suffered t 
Am I never to claim the prize for which I have 
toiled so long ?" 

*' But how are you alive ?" she asked, after a 
pause. *' I have told you all ; you must now 
tell me how it was you were supposed dead, 
and where you have been these more than three 
years, never writing one word in answer to all 
those letters 1 sent you regularly, until I heard 
my trouble was in vain." 

He sighed. 

** Those are sad memories too, for all who were 
with me perished. It was thus the rumour arose^ 
and it was true of all but one. I was that one. 
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and only the thought of your love saved me. I 
started up the country with an exploring ex- 
pedition, as you heard, but after we were many 
days out, and had pushed far past the utmost 
limits of the settled land, another man joined 
us. He told us he was a drover on an outlying 
run, and having got tired of his utter loneliness, 
he had made up his mind to join the first party 
of white men he met. Thus our number was 
swelled to ten, of which those in the settle- 
ments knew nothing ; therefore, when the re- 
mains of our ilWated expedition were dis- 
covered, the fact of there being nine men dead 
there together was considered a proof that 
I was lost too« 

*' When we came to the outskirts of the desert, 
we pushed forward boldly, having been confi- 
dently assured that there were springs about 
two days' march further on, in a north-westerly 
direction ; and for two days we travelled gaily 
forward, not seeing any necessity for econo- 
mising the water we had with us, more than is 
usual! to travellers in the wilderness who ex- 
pect soon to come across an abundant supply. 
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Yet we were careful of it too, as we thought it 
not improbable we might have half a day's or 
a day's further journey to go before meeting 
with it." 

*• But our information had been sufficiently 
correct. The evening of the second day we 
came to the spot where the springs had been ; 
where they now were no longer, having befen 
dried up by long continued heat. Then we 
decided to press onward to another and larger 
pool of water, rumoured to be about a day's 
journey fiirther on. Next day, accordingly, we 
set forth, and, at nightfall, had not yet arrived 
at the desired spot. We were already beginning 
to sufiTer from thirst, as our water was all used, 
but 'some high hilly ground further on, in the 
direction we had been told to pursue, looked 
promising, and we resolved to push thither 
next day, confident that, amongst those hills, 
the reported water-course must be. On we 
went, painfully onward, beasts and men alike 
weary and jaded; but the night closed in 
again before we reached the hills, and now, 
with gloomy fears, we sat down to wait the 
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cooling of another day ; for sleep to our anxions 
minds and tortured bodies was impossible. 

*' On we toiled next day, and the next, but 
though we roamed through a bewildering laby- 
rinth of low hills, we found none of the predous 
liquid for which we were all perishing. At last, 
on the fifth day, all had succumbed ; and I, at 
length, who had wandered some way further, 
dragging my almost dying beast after me, at 
last fell down, saying to myself all was over. 
As I lay there, too weak to stir, a vision of you 
sitting in your window working, as I had often 
seen you, rose before me with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, and, as I gazed, you seemed to raise 
your eyes and look into mine with a patient 
quiet gaze that said, mutely, * I am waiting.' 

" • One struggle more I will make I' I cried, 
trying to stand, and looking round me for my 
horse, which I now perceived some little way 
off, dragging himself slowly along in a direo- 
tion almost opposite to that in which our camp 
lay, and with a fixed purpose expressed 
by the determination with which he moved his 
trembling limbs onward. Could it be possible 
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he smelt water? He was not returning to the 
other horses at the camp, that was evident ; at 
any rate, I might as well follow him as go else- 
where, and follow him I did. Onwards we 
straggled, both of us, I, at times, almost giving 
up ; nothing but the wonderful perseverance 
evinced by the animal gave me courage to con- 
tinue ; but I became convinced there was some 
cause for his pertinacious advance, always in 
one direction. 

" At length we arrived at the summit of a high 
hill, up which we must have been toiling for 
about two hours ; and on looking down the 
slope on the other side, a sight met my eyes 
that might have been worshipped in that thirsty 
land, and that caused my steed to break into 
a shambling trot, as he too descended the hill, 
uttering a low joyful whinny at intervals. 

" I followed at the best speed I could muster, 
and presently was standing by a pond or lake, 
not large in extent, but deep and, seemingly, 
inexhaustible. It lay in a narrow ravine, or 
cleft in the hills, which descended bare, barren 
and rocky, to within a short distance of its 
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shores, when the rocks became suddenly clothed 
with long grass and rushes, overtopped and 
surmounted by tall, spindly-looking trees, as the 
growth of Australian forests always seems to a 
new<t$omer. 

*^ Here 1 drank, and let my horse drink as 
much as I considered prudent ; then I filled my 
water-tin, and set about returning to my com- 
rades. Many, I knew, would be already dead, 
but some might be alive, and the water would 
revive them. My expedition, however, was 
fruitless ; I could in no way recover the trail, 
and my horse, whenever left to himself, always 
returned to the water. I was lost within three 
miles at most of the camp and my suffering 
comrades, and the more I tried to return^ the 
more impossible I found it, and the more be- 
wildered I became. Night drew on, and I was 
forced to lie down with my friends still unre- 
lieved ; and next day, and the next, the same 
thing happened, for I ran the risk of losing the 
water if I went too far away ; and thus it was 
that I failed to find those for whom I sought. 
In that puzzling labyrinth of hills, even the 
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most expert backwoodsman would have found 
it difBcult to make his way ; and to me, a new 
arrival, on my first expedition up the country, 
it was absohitely impossible. At last, I gave up 
the search, and waited some weeks for my 
horse to recover condition, subsisting myself on 
fowl, of which there were many kinds about, 
attracted thither by the water. I used to snare 
these, having resolved to keep my ammunition, 
in case I should fall in with black fellows, and 
need it to defend my life. 

" There were none, however, near where I 
now was ; therefore, as soon as we were both 
sufficiently recruited, I loaded the horse with 
water and food for myself, adding some also 
for him, and we started a^ain westwards. I 
did not need to carry water far, however, for 
the very first day we set out the rains began. 
Grass and water were to be met everywhere, 
and I pushed onwards briskly, anxious to reach 
settled country again before the wet weather 
ceased ; for, although there was the danger of 
floods sweeping us away, or fever and ague 
setting in, from constant exposure to wet, still 
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I had Buffered too much from thirst to be willing 
to wait for drier weather, and run the risk of 
similar trials again. It would weary you to 
tell of the dangers of flooded creeks, and over- 
whelming torrents, rising as it were in an hour, 
sweeping everything before them, and carrying 
destruction and ruin in their path — these we 
have had to flee from, whilst the pursuing tor- 
rent seemed about to swallow us up^-of the 
wily black fellows crouched in treacherous am- 
bush, but flying from the report of a gun ; of 
all the toils and perils that beset a traveller in 
the Australian bush — of all these I might tell 
you, and more — of the dreary oppressive lone- 
liness, when you never hear the sound of 
human voice, never meet the friendly look of 
kindly human eye ; when the dumb animal be- 
side you becomes your confldant and friend, 
as over-awed by the solitude as you are your- 
self, as fearful of losing your companionship ; 
of the weary footsore body, that the mind alone 
drags onward; of the mind at times almost 
fainting, but borne up by the hope of success 
and safety at last. Of all these I could tell you. 
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for I have felt them all ; but I would rather tell 
how the hope that lured me on, the strength 
that held me up, in the unequal strife of one 
man with solitude, danger, sickness, weariness, 
and, above all, the warring of the elements, was 
the thought of this meeting, that has at last re- 
paid me tenfold for years of suffering. 

" When I reached the western coast at last, 
and made my way to Perth, I found that I was 
on the wrong side of the Continent for earning 
the competence I had fondly hoped I might 
gain ; still I could not afford to return, so I took 
employment as a stockman, and worked away at 
my new business diligently. I was on a run 
some little way up the country, and almost as 
utterly lonely as when I crossed the desert ; 
but my employer found me tnistworthy, and 
gave me promotion from time to time, so that, 
having no inducement for spending money, I 
began to accumulate a little ; till at last, about 
five months ago, when I read the advertisement 
you hold in your hand, in the hotel in Perth (I 
had been sent to town on business of my mas- 
ter's), I had enough saved to pay a second-class 

VOL. III. y 
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passage home ; and as Mr. MerritoD, my em- 
ployer, had some business transactions be Mrish- 
ed settled at Melbourne, be offered to pay my 
expenses there, if I would arrange matters for 
him and save bis going himself^ and from that 
port I could then sail direct to England. Tbi^ 
I did, and you know the rest. After having 
surmounted so many perils — after having lived 
through so many trials, may we dare to hope 
we shall be happy at last ?" 

At length they parted for a few short hours ; 
she turning with a full heart to communicate 
her happiness to Edythe Lenington, he wending 
his way to the Temple, to ascertain what the 
lawyer bad to make known to him. 

" You will have to prove your identity," the 
man of business said at last, after stating that, 
in Case the person before him was the man he 
represented himself to be, by the death of his 
cousin. Van Vereker, who was killed out hunt- 
ing the Winter before, he had stepped into a 
snug unencumbered property of over £4,000 
per annum. "Of course you will be able to 
prove you are the right manf asked the law- 
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yer keenly, looking at him with bright inquisi- 
tive eyes, shaded by long shaggy eyebrows. 

" There will be no difficulty about that," an- 
swered Anstruther. 

And there wasn't. His brother-officers iden- 
tified him when he appeared before them, as 
Lady Lenington and Cecil had both done before. 
And so he came into possession of the fortune 
he had toiled and striven for in vain, without 
any exertion of his own. 

In the meantime, the Marchioness had been 
overwhelmed by all that Cecil told her ; but her 
thoughts dwelt longest and most kindly on the 
man who rested at last under the wild southern 
ocean — whose magnificent self-sacrifice had won 
happiness at last for the woman he loved. 



THE END. 
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are of most weight The consequerx^e is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bussian people as cannot fail to 
interoNt them."'— Athenmirn. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy Svo. 80s. 

CoNTBNTS :— A Favourite ; A FaToarite*8 Friend ; The GonnteBa of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Yilllers ; Bevolation ; Fall of Lord 
Baoon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Yere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; Li the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton*s Elnife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Gastlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nitiiisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform fBeformBiots; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



*• Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Timu. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will plGU!e Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. ' Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could ^ve had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Past. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
lUuttratedNews. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is reviviiied in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

"This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Meaunger. 

** A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — Echo. 

"The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Stat. 

" Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well Few subjects of higher and more 

general interest than tibe Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
lings all that is most romantic In our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of tiie Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has don& He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beanty and value of its single pictures."— ^tmcToy Tima. 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 

OoirRNTB:--The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— River Bighta — 
The White Tower— Charlen of OrleiuiB— Uncle Gloucester- Prison Boles— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Che3rne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent — Courtney— No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
Bienr Charles — Bishop of Boss- Murder of Northumberland — Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Raleigh's 
Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



** From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dia- 
oharges alternately tiie functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the iiiBlght, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
ondertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Post, 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in que^t of amuse* 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tiODf and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medinval and Tudor civil- 
isation. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily Telegraph. 

**It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new ami more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — DaUy New*. 

» We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance liis reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions op a Traveller. 

By the Author of " John Halifaz, Gbntleman/* &c. Svo. 158. 

** A hook of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever Uie acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer." — Post. 

" A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit'*— Z>a»{y NewL 

**Thi8 volume will be found pleasant reading." — Athenmum. 

** A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphatically a 
good book. It is charmingly readabla"— G'to&e. 

" This is a truly f asclnathig volume. The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It is £a BeUe France: — ^Paris, with Its quiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen andChartres — that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that la very beautiful and charming in these recollections."— ^cAo. 

** The authoress of this charming volume is well known to tiie public as a novel- 
ist, and however critical judgments may vary as to her artistic power, of her 
purity of tone and freedom from the vicious tendencies of modem fictitious lite- 
ratux^ there can be no question. For our own part, we find her even more agree- 
able as a tourist than as a novelist She looks at the world with unprejudiced eyes. 
But the truly pleasant traveller is the man or woman who starts with intent to 
enjoy the trip, who looks at the bright side of everything, and who, writing a book, 
writes cheerily and gaily. This is precisely what we find in 'Fair France."— 
British (Quarterly Revitw. 
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VOL. 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. ISs. 

CoNTBNTS : — ^The Anglo-Spanish Plot — Factions at Court — ^Lord Grey of Wilton — 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesaits—White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— Wilton Court — Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Room— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot — Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large — The Jesuit's Mov»— 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gkir- 
net^-End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Real Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— ^Robert Carr^Powder Poisoning. 



From the Tdces: — ''All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedieB 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time>wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lo^rely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tlieir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing un axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the 9.id of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled wiUi indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Grown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it witii- 
oat feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to me story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume Is occupied with the story of t^ 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another eatue celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilf ally. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Bo& volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the pslm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. By the Right 

Hon. Sir Thomas Wtsb, K.C.B., Late British Minister at Athens. 

With an Introduction by Miss Wtse, and Letters from Qreece to 

Friends at Home, by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 15s. 
"No book that we know gives so just and, at the same time, so enticing a view 
of Greece as she is and as she might be as * Impressions of Oreeoe.* The introdoo- 
tion by Miss Wyse is an admirable paper. The chapters doe to Dean Stanley are 
delightful'*— Pol/ MaU Gazette. 

"it is pleasant to meet with a volume of snch sterling and lasting interest, the 
Joint authors having much valuable information to impart Sir Thomas Wyse 
naturally enjoyed many opportunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
manners and customs, as well as the antiquities, of Greece; and his niece is evi- 
dently possessed of a power of keen and lively observation^ while Dean Stanley 
completes the volume with a series of graphic and intelligent letters, in that easy 
and pleasant style for which he is so well known.*'— iSfaiMbird 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jbafpreson, 

B. A., Oxon. Author of ** A Book About the Clergy,** &o. Second 
Editum. 2to1s. 8to. 30t. 

CovmrTS :~Tb« CroM K«yi ; KingAlfred't Esimlsion from Oxford : Chmnf tnd Id- 
m&tef; ClMwical Schools And Benefactioni ; Scbooli Mid ScboUni: On Learn- 
ing and certain IncentlTct to it: CoHegeii and Halli ; Stmetnral Newneaa of 
Oxford ; Arltlunettc gone Mad; Redaction of the Esthnatea ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Oown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scbolaetic» ; 
King's College Chapel need as a nayhonae ; Si Mary's Chareh ; Ladies in Besi- 
dence ; Oownswomen of the 17th Centory ; The BIreh in the Bodleian ; Anlarlaa 
Kgoor; Boyal Smiles : Todor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stoart ; Boyal Pompa; 
Oxford in Arms ; The Cavaliers in Oxford : Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitolation ; The Saints Triumphant : Cromwellian Oxford; Aim* 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch : The Sbeldonian Theatre ; Oardena 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Saosages; Teme Filii ; The Constitotion Clab ; 
Nteholas Amharst; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Fatara 

**The pleasantest and most taiforming book abont Oxford that has erer been 
written. Whilst these volames will be eagerly pemsed by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader/'— />of(. 

** Those who tarn to Mr. JealTreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amnsement, will not be disappointed. Bich In research and fall of 
antlaoarian interest, these volomes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit. 
A scnolar-IIke fancy brightens every page. Mr. JeafTreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well datterres to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library."— 77^ OrapMe. 

** These Interefftins volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, bnt by all 
students of English history."— /oAa Bull 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jkaffbison, B.A., Oxon, author of ** A Book about Lawyers,** ^ A 
Book about Doctors,** &e. Second Edition. 2 vols Svo. dOs. 

" This is a book of sterlfaig excellence, in which all— laity as well as clergy— will 
And entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic th*t 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy"— TVffiM. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

FovBTH Eranoir. 2 vob. 8ro. With Portrait of the Author. 30s. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated bis subject bi a philosophical spirit, and in bis nsoal 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in ^h«wing-rooms axuL 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work. — JEaaoniteer. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Onocnro, D.D., Author of ** The Seventh Vial,** dec. 
Second Edition. 1 vol crown 8to, Q». 

CovTBirTs:—Babylon—Egvpt— Nineveh— Tyre and Sidon—Bsshan— Jerusalem- 
Borne— The Seven Cities or Asia— Constantinople— Metz, Sedan, and Strasbnrg — 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris— Chicago— The City that never Falla— The City 
that comes down from Heaven— There riiall be no more Teara— Blammits «f 
National Prosperity. 

**Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage.**- ^ra^Me, 

"The work before us contains much historical information of interest and vshie. 

We muMt applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 

skill and diligence of the author in the vaMt and careful Helection of facts, both phy. 

slcaL ttnd moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking pkstore of 

the whole when presented collectively to the view."— /2«»rd 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Loed 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. (Just Heath/,) 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parker Gillmorb ("Ubiqne"> 1 voL 8vo, with 

Illustrations. 15s. 
" A good yolnme of sports and spirited adyentarei We hare thoroogbly emjajed 
Mr. Gillmore's work. It would be diiflcolt to speak in too high terms of his pluck, 
enterprise and energy.** — PaU MM Ocutite. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Gapt. Townbhbnd, 2nd Life Guards. 

1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
" Capt Townshend writes abont the foreign lands he has visited with good hu- 
mour and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and tarafhftd, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of fioUoe."—Athenmmi. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Sta£f-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 

** An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable s^le. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to tnterest others as welL**— Daily Neut. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown m THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &o. Third Edition. 1 voL 68. 

** Dr. Gumming is the i)opnlar exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
bistructive collection of the many strange i)ortents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and the gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Times. 

" A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able and honest 
assistance in understanding the signs of the timea" — Becord. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Milunoen, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IIL Cheaper Edition, m 1 vol 6s. 

** A biography of the beautiful snd unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)ai7y New*. 

THE LADYE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Qood and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

** This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of * Mary PowelL' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pictures her own imagination has called up."— Potf MaU Oautte. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
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ASTON-EOYAL. By the Autlior of «St.01aveV &^' 

8 roll. 

A BEIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Roblnson, 

Author of '* Grandmother's Money/* kc, 8 vols. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Katha- 

■m Kwo. 8 Tols. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. {In March.) 
BEUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste," 

itc, d toIb. 

** Viewed simply as iore stories, fresli, pare, and pathetic, these TolnmAs deserre 
praise.**—^ thenmim. 

** * Brana'N Bevenge ' is sparkling and bri^t The plot is exciting and well car- 
ried <mL*'~'MeM$enffer. 

WILFRID OUMBERMEDE. By George Mao 

Donald, LL.D., Author of ** Robert Falconer/* &c, 3 vols. 

*** Wilfrid Cnmbermede' is extremely original, clever, and interesting. Besides 
the facoltf of drawing character, Mr. Mac Donald has a wonderfni ^t of word 
painting."— il ihenaum. 

***wnfrid Cumbermede' is the best of Mr. Mac Donald's novels. It is a very 
good one, is moHt interesting and well told. Altogether, the book is worthy of ex- 
tremely high praise."— ATcAo. 

** The characters in thlM story are brightly, viridly, and trathfnlly drawn; the de- 
seriptlonM uf scenery are fnll of beauty, skfll, and power, and the pasKlon of love is 
painted with that degree of pnrity and exquisite tenderness of which the author 
is so consummate a master.^— idrtomford 

HANNAH. By the Author of «.Tohn Halifax." 2 v. 

** A powerful «id well-written novel The treatment of the subject is artistic 
and thoughtful, and the book will, no doubt, be read with interest by all who desira 
to be enlightened on one of the great social problems of the Aaj."— Morning Pott. 

** A powerful novel of Modal and domestic lif& One of the moHt successful efforts 
of a successful novelist"- Z>ai/y Newt. 

** 'Hannah' is a book Which every one will read with pleasure. It is in every 
way worthy of its predecensors. The characters are well drawn, the story int»> 
resting, and the morality as pure as the English."— JPcAo. 

^ A very pleasant, healthy Htory, well and artistically told. The book is sure of 
a wide drcle of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iiSr^<VKiar<£ 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mrs. Evans Belu 

d TOb. 

**The story Is gracefully told, and will be read with pleasure.**— ilfA«Mnf77i, 

** An amushig, resdable story, told in racy and idiomatic English."— Z>a</y Jfatt. 

** This decidedlv clever story is well conceived and manage^l, and fnll of interest" 

"-PotL A very lively, readable, clever book. The theatrical scenes are amusing 

— ^ well told.'<-J?<Ao. 



MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By the Hon. 

Mbs. Alfbxd Montoombbt. 8 vols. 

** Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground. Her novel belongs to none of the 
■ehools. There is great force in the character of Adelaide Hnowden, and many 
tonchee of troe artistic discrimhiation adorn it In her the interest centres and 

•^hninatae. She is the noreltyt the heart, the creation of the book."— g^ietator. 
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A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

0. Jbaffreson, Author of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. 

" Mr. JeaffreBon'B powerf nlly written and exciting tale possesBes several claims to 
public attention In the character of Felicia Avalon, masculine in her accom- 
plishments and her spirit of independent integrity, womanly tn her enthusiasm and 
tenderness, our author has given good evidence of his creative originality. . . . We 

read this novel through without a pause." — Athenseum. "A delightful and 

exciting story. The interest intensifies with every page, until it becomes quite 

absorbing." — Morning Post. •' Avery interesting story, with a thoroughly original 

plot The book abounds with variety and careful character-drawing."~G'rapAie. 

** A most enthralling story— worthy of Balzac Mr. Jeaffreeon has obtained a 

complete and brilliant success." — Sunday Times. 

THE SYLVESTRES. By M. Bbtham-Edwabds, 

Author of " Kitty," " Doctor Jacob," tea. 3 voIb. 



it 



A novel which possesses many real claims to consideration by virtue of its 

fresh and powerful style." — Athenoeum. " A very interesting novel We hope 

it will have all the popularity it merits." — Examiner. " This is no ordinary 

novel Written in animated style, it has much in it of tenderness and beauty, and 
its characters are admirably drawn."— Observer. 

-SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 

" Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &o. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Oliphant's new book will not diminish her already established reputation. 
The plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, and the characters 

various and forcibly described." — AtTienoeum. " Mrs. Oliphant has a place of 

her own among the best novelists of the day. She keeps up the reader's Interest 
from the first page to the last ' Squire Arden ' is very clever." — Examiner. 

THE LADY OF LYNDON. By Lady Blake. .3 v. 

. "An agreeable, well constructed story."' — Post— — "It is a rare thing to find so 
agreeable and entertaining a novel as ' The Lady of L3rndon,' by Lady Blake, and 
we heartily commend it to the public"— Z>at7y News. 

LOVE AND VALOUR. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 

** A story which in many parts is not inferior to the productions of any living 
novelist The characters are sketched with a masterly hand. ' Love and Valour * 
is one of the best novels that has been published for a long time." — Homing Post. 

MAGGIE'S SECRET. By Mart Charlotte 

Phillpotts. 2 vols. 
"A book which every one should read. The tone is so pure, the tale so natural, 
the plot so masterly, and the interest so enthralling, that one cannot lay it aside." 
--^ohn Buil. 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 

"A work which, as regards the story, the descriptions of character, and the num- 
ber of original thoughts it contains, is far above the average run of novels."— 
PaU Mall Gazette. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a 
dear, unaffect^ style. She has a decided gift for depicting charactipr ; while the 
descriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book convey a distinct pic- 
torial impression to the reader." — Times. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

** This novel is conceived and executed in the purest spirit The illaBtratioas of 
Booiety are cleverly and spiritedly done."— Poit. 
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Wiitbu % €spmal ^atrmtage of fa It^Mtg. 

PtAHaM amaialfyf in One Vol., royal Svo, with the Amu beautiJuBy 
engrtwed, handaomehf bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE f OBTY-riBB T EDITIOH FOB 1 872 IB HOW BEADT. 

Lodgb'b Pbebaob and BAROMsrAOX is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
n»i""cations of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the reahn, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
Historical View of the Peerage 
Parliamentary BoU of the Hotwe of Lords. 
Enghah, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

Mid the United Kingdom, holding supe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
. ?;'??'* Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A CoUectlve list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabeticaUy arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England. 
Ireland, uid the Colonies 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usuaUy borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour^ 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran»> 
lated. 



"Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book."— TVTwe*. J e 
^ "Lodge's Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, U 
^r plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— A)ec<a<or. 
great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
y. — Post. 

Listing, and, we beUeve, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
> subject"— iSftomtordl i- -» « •««««« 
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HURST & BLACKEXrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUOT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe b»» 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATTJBE. 

*'The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very saccessfol nadertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature 'is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being weU illustrated and elegantly bound."— -Poc^. 

II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to tnee fhe career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hakd to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Buooess. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portiuit of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
ona The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathoa It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE GEESGENT AND THE GEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

*' Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*' * Nathalid' is Miss Eavanagb's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are conunanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmim. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAH GBAEME. By MSS. OLIFHAiri. 

" A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable x>i<v 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i>oi( 

YII — SAM SLIGE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEEN 

INSTANGES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Biackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has Included some of he very best specimenr 
of light literature that ever have been written."— j/e«ie»srer. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 



Vin.— CABDINAL WISEMAITS BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

** A ptetDreaqne book on Rome and its ecclestastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
CatholiCL Cardinal 'Wiseman has treated a specLDk) subject with so much geniality, that 
bis reoollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to evexy idea of human infallibi.ity represented in Papal domination." — AthausuoL 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE3HAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life * the author ia fortunate in a good-subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"— J (Aoi«i(iil 

X.— THE OLD GOUET SXJBTJEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

**A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Obterver. 

XI.— MABGAEET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
Ihemselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenaeum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

**The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there ia a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

** This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a veiy wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were Impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Timet. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction."— 7'tme«. 

XVII.- NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — PoH. 

XVni.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

BF THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"• asked to claRsify this work, we should give it aphvce betwoei: ' John Halifax ' ivUd 
'ixtona.' ^'—Htannurd. 
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(continued.; 

XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETEIt BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the tme story of the GoUeenBawn." — Illtutrated Nevx. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
fall of delicate churactei>painting." — Athensevan. 
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XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 
*' These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend 'Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athentmm. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

'* A delightful hook.''— A tfiena^um. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LanceL 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.** — Athentetun. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive." — Athenaeunk '' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timu. 
"A novel of rara excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGW. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

'' The merits of * Lea Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It.i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.* It is a wurk conRpicyuus for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming buok. with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a wurk of art, and so we intend it" — Tunes, 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MJiS. OLIPHAXT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Titnes. 

" A truly interesting und moHt alTocting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious bfogrupliy. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and couaolatiou." — Saturday lieciew. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — KdHnbunjh litvkuc. 
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(continued.) 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVB'R 

** Thli ehtrmlng noT«1 to the work of om wbopomMMi a great talent for writing, ae 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' to the work of an arttol 
Tbe whole book to worth reading."— il Ounawa. 

XXXII.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBIOAN HUMOUS. 

** Dip where yon will into the lottery of fan, yon are mre to draw out a prize."— /*«•(. 

XXXIIL— CHBISTIAK'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

** A more charming utory, to onr taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied charocterN all tme to natora Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shoold expect that even he would pronounce * Christton's 
Mtotake ' a norel without a fault"— TYmci. 

XXXIY.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of thto story would ffire any idea of the profound Interest that perrades 
the work from the first page to the MtV-^Athtncnun. 

XXXY.— AOBES. By MBa OLIFHAHT. 

** ' Agnes ' is a nOTel superior to anv of Mrs. Oliphant's fonner works/'— iKAenfftrnk 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera**— PoK. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Thto to one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' speaks 
oat of a generous heart the purest truths of \Ue."-~Bxaminer. 

XXXVIL- NEW AMEBICA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

** A Tery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and we\V'—Time». 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructlTe work on New America.'*— Pa// Mall Gat. 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting boo\L"^8aturdap Review. 

XXXVIIL— EOBEBT FALCONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D, 

" * Bobert Falconer ' to a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep ana searching 
Imowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Aihenctum. 

XX^IX.— THE WOIIAN'8 EIKaDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

» • The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.-4u4Me>ur»m. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The wholo 
work sparkles with wit and humour."— Quarter/{^ Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of tme genlua It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Timu. 

XLIL— A BBAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very good novel ; a thotightful, well-writton book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^xomiiwr. 
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